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The  Hill  Top 

Makgaret  H.  George,  '18,  Cornelian 

The  warm  sun, 

The  crisp,  fresh  wind, 

It  sweeps  across  the  hill  top, 

It  bu:ffets  and  caresses  you. 

How  sweet  it  is! 

You  taste  it  with  your  whole  body ; 

You  drink  it  in  with  every  pore. 

It  sweeps,  yet  lingers. 

It  whips  about  you  playfully,  yet  folds 

around  you  tenderly. 
'Tis  chill,  yet  warm. 
Drink  deep  of  this  rare  wine; 
For  it  is  March. 
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And  It  Was  Spring 


Eliza  Collins,  '18,  Adelphian 


It  was  spring.  The  smell  of  it  was 
in  the  air  and  the  feel  of  it  was  every- 
where. The  dago  smiled  on  one  street 
corner  while  the  big  traffic  policeman 
openly  flirted  on  the  other.  To  the 
watchful  and  adventurous,  anything 
was  possible  on  such  a  morning.  Now 
Bill  Carmichael  was  both  watchful 
and  adventurous  and  although  he 
bade  his  soft,  bashful  brown  eyes  be- 
have, they  insisted  on  roving  to  the 
bench  opposite.  He  had  come  early 
to  the  park  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
catching  the  first  signs  of  spring  and 
he  felt  justified  in  classing  the  corn- 
colored  straw  hat  of  the  young  miss 
on  the  bench  just  opposite,  as  an 
early  sign  of  spring.  At  first  she 
coldly  looked  down  upon  him,  but  no 
sooner  had  her  violet  eyes  looked  into 
his  brown  ones  than  her  glance  lost 
its  coldness.  His  eyes  were  so  soft 
and  little-boyish  that  she  immediately 
had  a  desire  to  administer  unto  the 
cold  she  was  sure  he  had.  Ten  min- 
utes later  found  the  two  watchers  for 
spring  pleasantly  talking,  and  they 
spent  the  morning  thus.  At  last, 
when  it  was  time  for  all  fortunate 
ones  to  seek  dinner  tables,  they  parted 
with  a  promise  to  soon  return  and 
continue  the  watch  for  spring.  He 
told  her  he  was  a  prosperous  cigar 
merchant,  while  she  told  him  she  was 
an  art  student.       But  in  spring  we 


must  excuse  a  man  without  a  job  for 
transforming  himself  into  a  cigar  mer- 
chant and  a  shop  girl  for  changing  to 
the  better  sounding  profession  of  an 
art  student.  For  such  is  spring  and 
youth. 

It  is  the  next  morning  and  the 
would-be  art  student  and  aspiring 
cigar  merchant  continue  the  watchful 
waiting  for  spring.  It  is  even  more 
plainly  shown  this  morning  than  the 
morning  before.  The  bluebird  had 
added  an  extra  trill,  while  vigorous 
beating  of  rugs  denotes  spring  clean- 
ing in  the  house  across  the  way. 
Truly  the  signs  are  many  to  the 
watchful  and  understanding.  The 
violet-eyed  girl  and  the  brown-eyed 
man  evidently  are  getting  to  be  good 
friends,  for  they  renew  the  engage- 
men  at  the  end  of  the  second  morning 
for  a  continuation  of  "keeping  up" 
with  spring. 

The  shop  girl 's  finances  were  fright- 
fully low  and  she  did  so  want  to  pre- 
sent a  good  appearance  to  the  bash- 
ful man  without  a  job  this  morning, 
so  she  did  what  she  vowed  time  and 
again  she  wouldn't  do.  She  took  out 
the  worn  gold  band  her  mother  had 
placed  on  her  finger  just  before  she 
left  home  two  years  ago.  Anyway 
she  would  redeem  it  when  prosperity 
came,  and  it  was  all  in  the  game.  So 
she  wended  her  way  to  the  sign  of 
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the  three  balls,  entered  the  variegated 
shop  and  bartered  away  her  mother's 
wedding  ring  for  three  fifty.  No, 
she  didn't  sigh  and  think  of  mother. 
It  was  spring  and  he  had  such  soft 
brown  eyes.  She  was  almost  out  of 
the  pawn  shop  when  her  eye  fell  on  a 
man's  soft  white  muffler.  It  at- 
tracted her  attention  at  once — for 
hadn't  he  sneezed  twice  and  coughed 
once  the  morning  before?  How  love- 
ly it  would  be  to  wrap  the  soft  muffler 
around  his  throat.  Isaac's  price  was 
three  fifty.  She  did  sigh  a  little  this 
time  as  she  parted  with  the  three  fifty, 
but  she  was  young  and  it  was  spring. 
Things  were  improving  for  the 
brown-eyed  man  without  a  job ;  in 
fact,  he  was  now  a  brown-eyed  man 
with  a  job.  He  had  found  a  job  this 
very  morning  as  salesman  in  the  de- 
partment store  in  which  our  art  stu- 
dent was  a  shop  girl.  He  had  seen 
her,  too,  and  loved  her  all  the  more  for 
it.  Fibbers  love  company.  The  man 
with  a  job  was  feeling  fine  this  morn- 
ing because  he  now  felt  justified  in 
asking  violet  eyes  the  all  important 
question.  He  was  gayly  whistling  his 
way  down  the  street  when  suddenly 
he  came  to  a  stop  with  a  jerk.  His 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  three  golden 
balls  suspended  over  Isaac's  shop  and 


he  remembered  that  his  muffler  had 
been  resting  there  for  some  time  and 
he  must  redeem  it.  He  had  a  pecu- 
liar feeling  toward  that  muffler.  His 
sister  had  given  it  to  him  and  in  all 
his  trials  he  had  never  before  parted 
with  it,  but  he  had  gladly  exchanged 
it  for  candy  for  violet  eyes. 

Time  had  gone  quickly  these  last 
few  weeks  and  he  had  forgotten  that 
the  pledge  was  forfeited  and  so  he 
was  disappointed  when  Isaac  told  him 
the  muffler  was  gone,  but  this  soon 
passed  when  he  spied  a  small  ring 
in  a  pile  of  jeAvelry.  She  would 
be  so  pleased  with  it,  for  she  had 
told  him  of  her  mother's  wedding 
ring,  and  this  fulfilled  her  description 
exactly.  So  he  paid  five  fifty  for  the 
ring  and  proudly  walked  out. 

Violet  eyes  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
park  the  next  night  and  she  carefully 
laid  a  small  package  on  the  bench 
while  she  sat  and  waited  for  brown 
eyes.  At  last  he  came.  Spring  was 
now  there  in  full  dress  and  so  they 
wasted  no  time  in  watchful  waiting. 
She  presented  him  with  a  white 
muffler  which  he  carefully  tied  around 
his  neck  while  he  slipped  a  small  gold 
ring  on  her  finger  and  thus  violet-eyes 
looked  into  brown-eyes  and — .  Spring 
was  truly  there,  so  what  cared  they 
for  new  mufflers  and  solitaires. 


April 

Ida  Alexander,  '20,  Adelphian 


Now  April's  skies  above  us  bend; 
Sun  and  showers  together  blend. 
The  grasses  spring  beneath  our  feet. 
And  we  wake  to  find  that  life  is  sweet. 
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Elijah 


Florine  Rawlins,  '18,  Adelphian 


Oratorio,  in  its  ideals  and  subject 
matter,  is  the  highest  form  of  musi- 
cal dramatic  art.  Taking,  as  it  does, 
its  foundation  from  Scriptural 
sources,  it  possesses  the  deepest,  loft- 
iest ideas  of  Christian  life.  Its  char- 
acters are  messengers  of  divinity,  and, 
in  order  to  portray  their  struggles, 
triumphs  and  noble  thoughts,  the  com- 
poser employs  the  most  lofty  musical 
expression.  Just  as  the  cathedrals  of 
long  ago,  the  triumph  of  the  builders ' 
art,  have  stood  for  hundreds  of  years, 
so  the  oratorios,  the  triumph  of  the 
musical  builder,  have  remained  immor- 
tal and  in  their  very  imperishable 
character  will  stand.  As  the  cathe- 
drals are  chief  among  the  things 
worth  seeing  to  a  traveler,  so  the  ora- 
torios are  among  the  things  worth 
hearing,  if  one  would  desire  a  breadth 
of  culture. 

Among  the  greatest  of  oratorio  com- 
posers is  Felix  Mendelssohn.  Just 
prior  to  his  wedding  we  find  in  his 
journal  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ask- 
ing that  he  send  him  a  libretto  for  a 
new  Biblical  oratorio  as  a  wedding 
present.  He  was  much  pleased,  then, 
when  a  clergyman  suggested  the  sub- 
ject of  Elijah,  the  great  Jewish 
prophet,  as  an  oratorio ;  for  this  theme 
had  already  suggested  itself  to  him 
as  being  very  favorable  in  its  possi- 
bilities. Mendelssohn  labored  for 
many  years  at  various  intervals  on 
this  work,  but  not  till  1846  was  it 
completed  and  then  for  a  perform- 
ance at  the  Birmingham  Music  Festi- 
val in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

Most  marvelous  and  powerful  in 
effect  is  this  work  of  Mendelssohn,  de- 
picting the  life  and  activities  of  the 


great  prophet  of  God,  the  heaven-com- 
missioned teacher.  The  personality 
of  Elijah  is  portrayed  in  a  most  dra- 
matic manner  and  his  character 
drawn  with  minute  attention  to  the 
traits  which  distinguish  him  in  the 
Scripture  narrative. 

The  text  of  the  oratorio  is  taken 
from  the  first  book  of  Kings,  using 
eight  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  prophet. 

King  Ahab,  the  ruler  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  married  a 
Phoenecian  princess,  Jesebel,  who  had 
established  Baal  worship  in  the  king- 
dom. Suddenly  before  the  dissolute 
court  there  appears  Elijah,  pronounc- 
ing upon  Israel  the  curse  of  a  drought, 
a  recitative  which  forms  the  opening 
number  of  the  oratorio.  Following 
this  comes  the  overture  which  in  de- 
spairing phrases  leads  into  the  cry  of 
the  wailing  people  for  rain  in  ' '  Help, 
Lord!  the  harvest  now  is  over;  the 
summer  days  are  gone,"  and  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  same  plea 
which  finds  expression  in  ''Lord,  bow 
Thine  ear  to  our  prayer."  Obadiah, 
the  man  who  fears  God,  exhorts  the 
people  to  repentance  in  a  beautiful 
tenor  air,  "If  with  all  your  hearts  ye 
truly  seek  Him."  This  scene  closes 
with  the  despairing  outburst  of  the 
people,  "Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it 
not, ' '  a  chorus  ending  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  chorals  in  music  lit- 
erature. 

In  the  next  scene,  having  been  di- 
rected by  the  voice  of  an  angel,  Elijah 
is  at  the  brook  Cherith,  from  where, 
after  being  comforted  by  the  soothing 
quartette,  "He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,"  he  is  summoned  to 
the  widow's  house  at  Zarepath.     The 
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sickness  of  the  widow's  son  then  en- 
vokes  the  cry  of  the  mother,  ''What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? ' '  and  the  sub- 
sequent healing  of  the  son  by  Elijah, 
expressed  in  the  contemplative  chorus, 
' '  Blessed  are  the  men  who  fear  Him. ' ' 

The  Mount  Carmel  scene  which  fol- 
lows is  one  of  the  most  dramatically 
effective  in  the  entire  oratorio.  Three 
years  have  passed,  when  again  Elijah 
appears  before  Ahab,  who  in  a  voice 
of  accusation,  cries,  ' '  Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel?"  Elijah  reminds 
Ahab  that  it  is  their  own  sins  which 
have  brought  trouble  to  Israel,  and 
then  requests  that  all  the  people,  to- 
gether with  the  priests  of  Baal,  be 
gathered  to  the  mountain.  Here  the 
sacrifice  is  offered  to  see  "whose  god 
is  the  Lord. ' '  From  morning  till  noon 
the  Baal  worshippers  call  upon  their 
gods,  at  first  in  boastful  confidence, 
then  with  growing  doubt,  and  finally 
in  despair  and  anger.  Their  chorus, 
"Baal,  we  cry  to  thee,"  is  thoroughly 
heathenish  in  character.  Twice  they 
are  taunted  by  Elijah  in  a  short  reci- 
tative, ' '  Call  him  louder, ' '  till  at  last 
they  break  forth  in  one  last  wild  and 
angry  exhortation,  "Baal,  hear  and 
answer."  In  striking  contrast  is  the 
sublime  prayer  of  Elijah  which  fol- 
lows, as  he  calls  on  his  God  to  answer 
in  "Lord,  God  of  Abraham,"  and  the 
soft  harmonious  quartette,  "Cast  thy 
burden  upon  the  Lord."  This  tre- 
mendous scene  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  answer  to  Elijah's  prayer,  when 
the  fire  appears  to  consume  his  offer- 
ing. The  people  receive  this  revela- 
tion with  the  joyful  exclamation, 
' '  The  fire  descends  from  heaven ! ' '  the 
instrumental  effect  of  this  chorus  be- 
ing especially  fitting. 

The  culmination  of  the  first  half  of 
the  oratorio  takes  place  with  Elijah 
again  on  Mount  Carmel,  watching  for 
the  rain.  After  praying  and  waiting 
there  comes  the  announcement  of  a 


little  cloud  by  the  orchestra.  Finally 
the  storm  rushes  louder  and  louder 
till  the  famine  stricken  people  exult- 
antly cry,  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  a  fit- 
ting close  to  the  first  despairing  cry 
for  mercy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
oratorio. 

The  second  part  of  the  oratorio 
opens  with  a  note  of  warning  in, 
"Hear  ye  Israel!"  together  with  the 
assurance,  "I  am  he  that  comfort- 
eth."  Jezebel  in  all  her  deceit  and 
treachery  now  attempts  to  incite  the 
people  against  the  prophet  whose 
prayers  have  saved  them.  Her  accu- 
sations and  desire  for  his  destruction 
cause  the  people  to  empetuously  cry 
out,  "Woe  to  him."  Consequently 
Obadiah  in  a  recitative  of  rare  beauty 
councils  him  to  fly  to  the  wilderness, 
introducing  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive pictures  in  all  descriptive  music 
— Elijah's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 
Feebly  he  resigns  himself,  in  a  pa- 
thetic and  tender  aria,  "It  is  enough." 
After  having  fallen  asleep  he  is  sung 
to  by  a  trio  of  angels,  ' '  Lift  thine  eyes 
to  the  mountains,'  and  the  chorus, 
"He  watching  over  Israel,"  is  the 
perfection  of  calm  and  dignified 
dream  music. 

Elijah,  upon  being  awakened  by 
an  angel,  is  strengthened  with  the 
beautiful  song,  "Oh,  rest  in  the 
Lord. ' '  Again  he  goes  to  Mount  Car- 
mel, this  time  to  wait  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord.  His  coming  is  an- 
nounced by  a  powerful  chorus,  "Be- 
hold, the  Lord  passeth  by,"  at  first 
full  of  strength,  then  dropping  sud- 
denly into  a  pianissimo  and  again 
swelling  into  a  crescendo,  imitating 
the  earthquake  and  fire.  But  in  gen- 
tle tones,  the  chorus  relates,  "After 
the  fire  came  a  still  voice  and 
in  that  still  small  voice  onward  came 
the  Lord,"  and  the  seraphims  sing, 
"Holy,  holy  is  God  the  Lord." 

After  this  Elijah  again  walks 
among  men,  and  when  his  work  on 
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earth   is   completed   he   is   taken   up  all  oratorios.     The  first  performance 

into  the  clouds  by  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  the  work  took  place  Au^st,  1846, 

This  is  vividly  depicted  by  the  chorus,  at  Birmingham,   England,   at  whose 

A  tenor  aria,   a   beautiful  quartette  festival  Mendelssohn  had  been  asked 

and  a  massive  fugue  chorus  reflective  to  direct.       Seldom  had  a  work  re- 

of  the  foregoing  scenes  close  this  great  ceived  such  an  ovation  on  its  initial 

masterpiece.  performance  as  did  this,  and  the  en- 

" Elijah"  is  from  beginning  to  end  thusiasm  which  greeted  it  on  its  first 

a  succession  of  beauties  and  remains  performance  has  lived  till  today  and 

today  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  will  live  as  long  as  it  is  heard. 


Little  Sister  o'  Mine 

Marjobie  Craig,  '19,  Adelphian 

Come,  little  sister  o'  mine,  and  rest. 
Close  your  blue  eyes  so  fair, 
All  day  long  have  the  wanton  winds 
Played  with  you,  tangled  your  hair ; 
You're  tired,  little  one,  rest. 

Nestle  up  close,  little  sister  o '  mine, 
List  to  the  songs  you  love. 
List  to  stories  you've  heard  oft  before. 
While  the  Lady-Moon  sailing  above. 
Smiles  down,  little  one,  on  you. 

You're  tired,  my  own  little  sister,  float  on 
To  the  land  of  the  sweet,  sweet  dreams, 
Softly  your  loved  songs  are  dying,  dying. 
Pale  grows  the  moon's  bright  beams. 
While  you  sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep. 

Lady-Moon,  always  watch  o'er  her, 
As  she  travels  on  life's  checkered  way. 
When  she,  tired  by  its  cares  and  pleasures, 
Seeks  you  at  the  end  of  the  day, — 
Sweet  lullaby — end  of  day. 
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Bob  White 


W.  Leach,  '18,  Adelphian 


Through  the  window  came  the  fa- 
miliar sound,  "Bob  White." 

Six-year-old  Bobby,  who  was  taking 
his  accustomed  afternoon  nap,  opened 
his  eyes,  listened  a  moment,  then  slip- 
ped from  the  bed  to  the  floor.  As  he 
hurried  out  the  door,  his  big  innocent 
blue  eyes  filled  with  joyous  tears,  for 
nobody  had  ever  called  him  "Bob 
White"  but  Daddy. 

"Daddy's  callin'  me,"  he  whisper- 
ed half  aloud.  His  heart  swelled  with 
gladness. 

After  Mr.  White  had  died  six  weeks 
ago,  Mrs.  White  and  Bobby  had 
moved  to  the  country.  This  little 
house,  belonging  to  a  distant  relative; 
was  to  be  their  home  until  Mrs.  White 
could  provide  a  more  comfortable  one. 
The  little  cottage  was  built  just  at  the 
foot  of  Black  Mountain.  At  night 
when  the  mother,  with  Bobby  in  her 
arms,  stood  at  the  open  door,  she 
would  tell  him  that  Daddy  from  his 
home  in  the  sky  had  coaxed  the  wav- 
ing pines  on  the  mountain  to  sing  lul- 
labys.  Thus  they  lived  and  made 
believe  that  the  father  was  near  them. 

Again  a  voice  from  Black  Mountain 
called,  "Bob  White." 

Without  thinking  of  his  much- 
prized  little  straw  hat,  Bobby  ran  out 
of  doors  and  started  up  the  mountain 
path.  Never  for  an  instant  did  he 
think  of  dogs  and  bears,  about  which 
his  nurse  in  by-gone  days  had  told 
him.  As  he  struggled  through  the 
grown  up  path,  the  cruel  briars 
scratched  his  bare  legs  and  the  scorch- 
ing midday  sun  beat  down  upon  him. 
Soon,  when  he  was  all  out  of  breath 
and  big  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  face,  he  longed  for  the  bed  that 
he  had  just  left. 


Right  then  his  heart  missed  a  beat. 
There  was  a  tiny  spring,  not  ten  feet 
away,  bubbling  from  under  an  over- 
hanging rock.  Surrounding  it  was 
nice  slushy  black  mud  and  patches  of 
cool  green  moss.  Could  a  fairy  god- 
mother have  been  more  kind?  With 
a  cry  of  delight  he  scampered  toward 
the  spring  and  jumped  into  the  mud. 
Never  in  all  his  life  had  he  had  such 
a  treat  as  this,  for  in  the  city  his  only 
opportunity  had  been  in  the  flower 
pots  after  the  maid  had  watered  the 
flowers.  Now  he  could  play  to  his 
heart's  content  without  interruption 
or  fear  of  consequences.  What  fun  it 
was  to  see  the  precious  stuff  squeeze 
up  through  his  toes!  The  city  had 
not  killed  the  childish  instinct  for 
making  mud  balls.  Soon  one,  two, 
three,  and  many  more  of  the  labori- 
ously wrought  soft  wabbly  treasures 
lay  on  a  moss  covered  rock. 

So  absorbed  was  he  that  he  did  not 
notice  a  crackling  sound  in  the  dry- 
last  year's  leaves  at  first.  When  he 
did,  he  stood  rigid  with  fear.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  came.  What  could  it 
be?  Over  him  swept  the  realization 
of  his  loneliness — papa  away  off  call- 
ing him  and  mamma  down  in  the  lit- 
tle house.  But  he  remembered  that 
daddy  had  always  said  never  run; 
therefore,  he  whispered  to  his  tremu- 
lous soul: 

"Mr.  Heart,  don't  thump  so  loud; 
I  ain't  a-goin'  er  run." 

It  seemed  ages  while  he  waited. 
For  a  minute  the  rattling  would  cease, 
during  the  intermission  of  which  he 
would  contrive  to  snatch  a  hasty 
breath.  Finally  he  gained  courage 
enough  to  look  around.  There,  in- 
stead of  a  formidable  bear,  he  saw  a 
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little  plump  bird,  like  one  in  his  pic- 
ture book,  hopping  through  the  dry, 
rattling  leaves. 

Then  remembering  how  mamma 
had  taught  him  to  pray,  he  knelt  on 
the  damp  green  moss  and  folded  a 
pair  of  chubby  mud-stained  hands. 
No  more  fervent  prayer  ever  ascended 
the  great  white  throne  of  God  than 
Bobby's. 

"Dear  Lord,  I  t'ank  de  for  dis  not 
bein'  a  bear;  and  p'ease  God,  show 
me  how  to  find  daddy.     Amen. ' ' 

Softly  and  tenderly  from  close  by 
came  the  beloved  name,  "Bob  White." 

Bobby  jumped  up,  brushed  the 
tangled  yellow  curls  from  his  damp 
forehead,  and  began  calling: 

"Daddy,  daddy,  where  you?" 

In  answer  came  the  gentle  call, 
"Bob  White." 

Quickly  he  ran  toward  the  pine  tree 


from  which  the  sound  came.  But  look 
where  he  would,  he  could  find  nobody. 
The  little  boy  tired,  lost,  and  dis- 
couraged, rolled  over  in  a  heap  among 
the  thick  pine  needles.  There  was  no 
mother  to  hush  the  big  sobs  that  shook 
his  little  body.  The  clouds  hovered 
closer,  the  breezes  swished  through  the 
piney  boughs,  and 


A  few  hours  later  a  weird  scene 
greeted  a  frantic  mother  and  a  little 
band  of  neighbors.  The  harvest  moon 
shining  through  the  ghostly  trees,  cast 
grotesque  figures  on  a  little  boy,  fast 
asleep,  all  cuddled  up  in  a  heap  of 
pine  needles.  High  above  on  a  broken 
limb  sat  a  partridge.  Seeing  the 
party,  he  cocked  his  head  to  one  side 
and  sang  clearly  and  shrilly  through 
the  night  air,  "Bob  White." 


The  Afterglow 

Eleanor  Eobertson,  '18,  Adelphian 

I  looked  at  the  sunset  and  the  clouds  were  gray  from  the  loss  of  the  sun ; 

I  looked  at  the  sunset  and  the  clouds  were  pink  with  the  thought  of  another 

day; 
I  looked  at  the  sunset  and  the  clouds  were  orange  with  the  thought  of  a  day 

well  done; 
I  looked  at  the  sunset  and  the  clouds  were  silver  gray  in  the  peace  that  comes 

with  the  setting  sun. 
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Modern  Poetry 


Maey  Gordon,  '18,  Adelphian 


Miss  Amy  Lowell,  one  of  our  own 
modern  poets  and  foremost  critics,  has 
said:  "The  most  national  things  we 
have  are  skyscrapers,  ice  water  and 
the  new  poetry."  However  this  may 
be,  the  "new  poetry"  is  with  us  here 
in  America,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
much  in  evidence.  Whether  or  not 
we  regard  this  poetry  as  true  poetry 
depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  true 
poetry.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
upon  which  we  all  agree,  namely: 
that  the  spirit  of  poetry  must  ever  re- 
main the  same,  and  that  poetry  may 
be  poetry  under  many  different  as- 
pects. "Poetry  is  the  vision  in  a 
man 's  soul  which  he  translates  as  best 
he  can  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  each 
literary  generation  is  inclined  to  de- 
cry the  preceding  one.  It  is  also  a 
fact,  quite  as  well  known,  that  many 
of  the  survivors  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eration and  the  conventional  adherers 
to  past  standards  are  prone  to  cry  out, 
"This  is  not  poetry!"  As  I  have 
said,  it  all  depends  upon  what  we 
mean  by  poetry.  Eeaders  of  modern 
poetry  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  those  who  read  it  with  lavish 
adoration,  those  who  read  it  with  hos- 
tile aversion,  and  those  who  commit 
themselves  neither  the  one  way  nor 
the  other.  More  and  more  people  are 
coming  first  to  admire,  then  to  won- 
der at,  and  last  of  all  to  believe  in  this 
new  manner  or  movement.  And 
why?  It  is  because  of  the  content, 
the  thought  behind  the  verse.  To 
those  who  regard  subject  matter  as 
the  predominant  element  in  poetry, 
this  current  poetry  cannot  fail  to 
make  its  appeal.     It  is  concerned  lit- 


tle with  the  form  and  finish  of  its 
verse,  and  concerned  greatly  with  the 
"message  it  has  to  convey,  the  emo- 
tion it  aims  to  arouse."  Perhaps 
some  are  inclined  to  judge  the  new 
poetry  too  quickly,  too  harshly,  with- 
out understanding  the  full  meaning 
of  it.  "Has  it  vision?  "they  ask.  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  lightly. 

We  have  a  new  poetry  because  we 
have  a  new  outlook,  a  new  life.  To- 
day the  poet  must  extract  his  poetry 
from  a  mechanistic,  industrial  world. 
He  writes  about  every  mortal  thing 
that  exists  and  makes  it  poetry  just 
the  same.  With  our  changed  attitude 
toward  life  there  is  no  wonder  then, 
that  in  poetrj^  there  has  come  a  reac- 
tion against  what  some  one  is  pleased 
to  call  the  "enameled  insincerity"  of 
the  'nineties.  For  whether  we  admit 
it  consciously  or  not,  we  cannot  but 
know,  if  we  read  this  poetry  at  all, 
that  it  is  a  true  representation  of  the 
heart  of  modern  life,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, its  good  and  evil,  its  weakness 
and  its  strength.  Thus  the  spirit  that 
has  brought  it  forth,  a  spirit  of  in- 
tense longing  for  sincerity,  for  "un- 
sheltered veracity"  and  originality, 
should  command  our  respect  if  not 
our  approval. 

The  new  poet  cannot  choose  to  put 
his  new  and  original  ideas  into  old 
vessels.  If  he  did  so,  they  would  lose 
their  vigor,  their  suggestiveness,  their 
character  and  their  life.  A  poem 
must  be  expressed  in  whatever  form 
it  comes  into  the  mind  if  it  is  to  be 
spontaneous.  We  think  in  new  terms, 
therefore,  we  seek  a  new  expression. 
In  experimenting  with  a  new  form  in 
the  expression  of  new  ideas,  this  new 
poetry    is    only    following   tradition. 
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Why  do  we  object?  It  is  because  we 
cannot  break  away  from  the  traditions 
and  manner  of  the  past.  I  am  not 
decrying  these  past  standards,  but  a 
poet's  verse  must  express  his  person- 
ality, and  if  he  is  a  "modernist"  his 
attitude  is  very  different  from  that  of 
bygone  days. 

Of  the  three  schools  that  have 
sprung  up,  "Vers  Libre,"  "Poly- 
phonic Prose,"  and  "Les  Imagists," 
especially  has  "Vers  Libre,"  or  free 
verse,  been  called  "new."  It  is  no 
longer  called  so  rightly,  nor  is  it  any 
longer  an  experiment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  an  entirely  new  thing, 
but  it  is  only  now  coming  into  na- 
tional use.  We  might  go  back  as  far 
as  Chaucer's  "House  of  Fame,"  to 
learn  that  it  is  not  new.  We  might 
also  read  Matthew  Arnold's  "Conso- 
lation," and  parts  of  his  "Merope" 
and  "Empedocles  on  Etna,"  as  exam- 
ples. To  come  nearer  home,  Walt 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  is  a 
shining  example  of  free  verse.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  our  poet's  verses 
are  like  those  of  Chaucer,  nor  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  nor  yet  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. These  three  poets,  just  as 
many  others,  perhaps,  felt  "stirrings 
within  them"  against  the  set  bounds 
and  limitations.  They  only  dared 
more  than  the  others.  Our  poets  to- 
day are  not  afraid  to  "dare." 

What  is  free  verse,  then?  I  shall 
not  discuss  "Polyphonic  Prose"  or 
"Imaginism"  because  the  former  has 
not  yet  made  its  way  clearly,  and  the 
latter  has  not  been  spoken  of  so  much 
and  written  of  so  extensively.  The 
most  satisfactory  definition  of  free 
verse  is  that  found  in  the  preface  to 
"Some  Imagist  Poets,  1916,"  in  which 
it  is  defined  as  verse  based  not  upon 
rhythm,  but  upon  cadence.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say:  "Now,  cadence 
in  music  is  one  thing  and  cadence  in 
poetry  is  another.  Not  only  must  the 
syllables   fall   so   as  to  increase   and 


continue  the  general  movement,  but 
the  whole  poem  must  be  as  rounded 
and  recurring  as  the  circular  swing  of 
the  pendulum.  It  can  be  fast  or  slow ; 
it  may  even  jerk,  but  the  perfect 
swing  it  must  have,  even  its  jerks 
must  follow  the  central  move- 
ment." We  gather  from  this,  then, 
that  the  lines  do  not  have  to  be  of  the 
same  length,  nor  yet  do  they  have  to 
rhyme,  but  there  must  be  a  marked 
sense  of  balance,  an  inner  subtle 
rhythm,  which  one  can  only  catch 
when  the  poem  is  read  aloud. 

It  would  seem  that  almost  anyone 
could  write  this  free  verse,  this  verse 
that  Max  Eastman  calls  ' '  Pozy  verse. ' ' 
Not  so.  Among  those  who  have  read 
vers  libre  successfully  in  America  are 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Robert  Frost, 
Amy  Lowell,  Carl  Sandburg,  and 
others.  They  write  in  the  ordinary 
phrase  construction  of  everyday 
speech.  It  seems  that  the  poet  who 
would  express  the  realities  of  modern 
life  finds  himself  practically  confined 
to  the  two  media,  free  verse  or  prose. 
Shall  we  carry  these  to  the  extreme? 
It  is  a  question  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

There  are  many  who  contend  that 
free  verse  is  merely  rhythmical  prose 
chopped  up  into  lines.  This  is  not 
true.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
the  difference  is  more  one  of  degree 
than  of  kind.  In  free  verse  we  find 
more  of  an  interior,  subtle  rhythm, 
which  impresses  itself  upon  the  eye  as 
well  as  upon  the  ear. 

We  must  accept  this  "new"  poetry 
and  this  "new"  form  for  what  they 
are  worth.  It  seems  strange  that  we 
should  regard  this  poetry  as  an  illog- 
ical consequence  when  we  consider 
that  our  environment  has  changed. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  some  one  com- 
pare the  development  of  poetry 
through  the  ages  with  the  develop- 
ment of  woman's  rights  and  woman 
suffrage.     In  these  days  of  outspoken 
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sincerity  it  is   a  thought   that  com-  the  modern  poet  is  only  doing  what 

mands  one's  interest.     It  also  seems  many  another  poet  in  past  times  has 

strange    that   we   should   regard   the  tried  to   do,   namely,   to  express  his 

new  form  as  something  entirely  un-  personality,  and  when  we  remember 

called  for,  when  we  remember  that  that  this  is  an  age  of  objectivity. 


Reflections 

Katie  B.  Pbidgen,  '17,  Adelphian 

Dey's  a-sump'n  jes'  a-twitchin' 

An '  a  yankin '  at  muh  heart. 
An'  it  makes  me  feel  so  cur'ous 

Dat  I  t'inks  on  hit  right  smart. 

'Tain't  a  t'ing  wrong  'cep'  I's  homesick, 
'Case  I's  all  so  fur  fum  home. 

I  keeps  honin'  fur  muh  san'  hills 
An'  de  scrub-oaks  on  dey  dome. 

I's  jes'  wild  ter  see  muh  flytraps 
'Mongst  de  wet  an'  soggy  moss. 

Peep  in'  out  right  shy  an'  timid 
La'k  dey's  feelin'  sorter  los'. 

Honey,  I  jes'  can't  he'p  wishin' 
I  wuz  back  whey  I  berlongs, 

Whey  de  wood-folks  plays  tergedder 
And  de  trees  sings  low  sweet  songs. 

It's  jes  caze  de  springtime's  wid  us, 
An'  I  know  it's  down  dere,  too, 

Makin'  earth  all  green  an'  gladsome 
An'  de  sky  pu'  shiny  blue. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


Margaret  Blythe,  '17,  Adelphian 


"Oh,  Hanson,  move  those  Easter 
things  out  of  the  window  and  put  in 
those  souvenir  book  racks  and  those 
silk  flags.  Put  the  candy  safe  in  front 
of  the  window — it's  Saturday  morn- 
ing, you  know.  Be  sure  to  wipe  off 
the  rack.  You  boys  don't  keep  this 
store  half  way  clean ! ' ' 

With  the  air  of  self-important  pro- 
prietorship, Mr.  Edgerly  motioned  to 
Whorly,  drinking  a  chocolate  milk  at 
the  fountain,  and  slowly  walked  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  drug  store,  stop- 
ping on  his  way  to  pick  up  a  morning 
paper  from  the  desk.  To  Whorly  he 
growled  confidently: 

"Edgerly  Drug  Company  has  got 
the  no-countest  set  of  clerks;  spend 
more  time  looking  out  the  window  at 
the  girls  than  tending  to  business, 
I'm  goner  turn  off  the  whole  bunch 
and  hire  some  myself.  If  there's  one 
thing  I  can  do,  it  is  hire  men  worth 
something.  How's  business  at  the 
bank  now  1  What  do  you  think  about 
Wilson  and  the  way  he's  preparing 
for  war?  I  said  he'd  act  pretty 
much  this  way. ' ' 

"By  George,  we'd  better  get  fixed. 
There's  nothing  those  fool  Germans 
won't  try,"  answered  Whorly,  as  the 
two  men  extracted  two  Fatima  cigar- 
ette chairs  from  among  the  goods 
boxes  and  settled  themselves  in  an 
isolated  corner  for  their  regular  morn- 
ing discussion  of  the  war  situation. 

"Whorly,  these  damned  Germans 
right  here  in  our  country — that's 
what  gets  me.  Look  at  the  Germans 
over  there  in  the  mills  at  Arkon  and 
those  people  poisoned  through  the 
water. ' ' 

"Yep,  I  told  Mayor  McGuire  to  see 
about    guarding    our    reservoir    this 


morning.  I  also  told  him  to  see  about 
some  watchmen  down  at  the  powder 
mills.  If  there's  one  thing  I  spend 
half  my  time  doing,  it's  punching  up 
McGuire  about  the  town  business." 
Whorly  gave  a  grunt  decidedly 
tinged  with  a  well  worn  air  of  "it's 
him,  you  know."  Then  having  spat 
at  the  stove,  he  drawled  with  a  sus- 
picious turn : 

"Lord  knows  what  the  town  would 
do  without  you.  Bill. ' ' 

Edgerly  sat  up,  projected  offended 
dignity  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere and  asked,  "Did  you  see  the 
notice  of  Wilson's  appointment  of 
prominent  citizens  as  federal  repre- 
sentatives in  every  town  to  keep  track 
of  the  pro-German  situation,  spies 
and  things  of  the  kind?" 

"Yep." 

"Well,  Cash,  I  know  you're  a  man  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut,  besides,  I  want 
a  little  help  from  the  bank — er,  'I'm 
that  representative  here.  If  there's 
one  thing  I  can  do,  it  is  to  keep  my 
business  to  myself,  and,  course  there 
is  strictly  er — you  understand." 

"Well,  you  don't  say!"  from 
Whorly  in  surprise.  "You?  When 
did  you  hear  ? ' ' 

"Message  from  Washington  yester- 
day," answered  Edgerly,  importantly, 
as  he  tilted  his  chair  backward  and 
slapped  his  broad  knee  with  the  paper 
folded  at  "Wilson  appoints."  "If 
there's  one  thing  I'm  going  to  do  it 
is  keep  any  German  spy  or  supply 
business  out  of  Cardon.  I'm  going  to 
be  as  careful  as  you  make  'em." 

"Well,  with  Arkon  in  ten  miles 
and  those  powder  mills — " 

A  bumping  in  an  empty  Coca-Cola 
box   nearby   interrupted   the   confer- 
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enee.  Out  of  there  emerged  trium- 
phantly a  boy  of  twelve  in  the  act  of 
putting  on  a  Coca-Cola  cap  and  stuf- 
fing a  bunch  of  them  into  a  pocket 
from  which  trampled  cigarette  cou- 
pons were  sticking. 

"What  in  thunder  are  you  doing?" 
snapped  the  proprietor.  "How  many 
of  my  caps  have  you  got  anyhow  ? ' ' 

"Er,  they  ain't  all  for  me,"  stam- 
mered the  boy. 

"Here,  you  put  those  back  and 
clear  out  of  here  !  Why  ain  't  you  at 
school?" 

With  a  half  defiant,  "Well,  ain't 
you  giving  'em  away?"  Shorty  bolted 
out  the  back  door,  gave  a  hitch  to 
something  under  his  coat  and  disap- 
peared around  the  corner  into  the 
alley  behind  the  store.  Leisurely  he 
strolled  along,  kicking  a  malted  milk 
can  part  of  the  way,  then  entered  the 
back  of  a  grocery  store  farther  down 
the  block.  A  negro  boy  was  sweep- 
ing the  trash  to  the  door.  Having 
jerked  his  broom  clattering  to  the  floor 
by  a  deft  twist  of  his  leg  as  he  passed. 
Shorty  continued  his  journey  to  the 
front  of  the  store,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  wrathy  mutterings  be- 
hind him.  Another  small  boy  was 
slowly  and  awkwardly  packing  bills 
into  a  bag  strapped  around  his  waist. 
At  the  sight  of  Shorty  he  stopped  im- 
mediately and  asked  in  a  half  whis- 
per: 

' '  How  many  did  you  get  ? ' ' 

"Nine — most  enough,"  then  in  a 
tone  of  mysterious  importance,  "At 
ten  Duty  calls  Clarence."  Aloud, 
' '  Red,  where  did  I  put  that  book  I  left 
here?" 

"Behind  that  pickle  barrel,"  in 
matching  tone. 

Picking  up  "  A  Motor  Trip  Through 
France,"  conspicuously  labeled, 
"Wednesday  Afternoon  Book  Club," 
Shorty  thumped  out  to  the  curb  and 
pedaled  down  the  street  tightly  sitting 


on  a  "Motor  Trip."  The  trip  was  a 
round  about  one — I  mean  the  bicycle 
trip.  Several  stops  were  made;  one 
at  the  garage  where  two  boys  were 
hanging  over  a  railing  watching  a 
man  putting  a  new  tire  on  a  dejected 
looking  Ford,  one  where  a  boy  was 
slow,  slower,  more  slowly  beating  a 
rug  in  his  back  yard.  In  each  case, 
after  a  few  words.  Shorty  mysteri- 
ously informed  the  boy  that  "Duty 
called  Clarence  at  ten,"  and  departed 
on  a  "Motor  Trip"  riding  a  bicycle. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  ten.  Now 
on  one  side  of  the  side  streets  of  Car- 
don  there  hung  above  a  deserted  brick 
building. a  dilapidated  sign  bearing  a 
large  white  horse  head  and  the  in- 
scription, ' '  Livery  and  Feed. ' '  With- 
in fifteen  minutes  nine  wheels  passed 
the  sign.  Each  made  a  wide  detour 
by  a  path  zigzagging  around  several 
outhouses.  Always  the  arrival  was 
alone  and  always  extremely,  mysteri- 
ously silent,  never  even  the  proverbial 
whistle.  Presently  the  cool  damp 
gloom  of  the  basement  where  the  par- 
titions of  the  horses'  stalls  still  stood 
was  broken  by  successive  shafts  of 
brilliant  Saturday  morning  sunshine. 
Shorty  was  the  first  to  arrive,  then 
Red.  At  a  mysterous  tap,  tap,  tap 
the  door  was  pulled  back  for  Jim 
Andrew  and  Curly  Jergen.  In  a  few 
minutes  ten  boys  were  gathered  in 
one  of  the  stalls,  perched  on  the 
trough,  sprawled  on  the  musty  straw 
or  looking  down  from  the  partitions. 
The  Saturday  morning  session  of  the 
Detective  Council  Club  was  in  order. 

"Ted's  finished  'The  Hero  of  Sil- 
ver City.'  Ain't  it  mine  now?"  de- 
manded Jim  as  he  pulled  a  "Dick,  the 
Dangerous  Detective,"  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Red. 

Ted  dropped  a  paper-backed  book 
down  to  Jim  and  received  from  Gus  a 
similar  one,  though  even  more  dilapi- 
dated, labeled  "Bobby  Burns,  the 
Hobo."       "I   like   that  shore — been 
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using  some  of  that  dope  swinging  'liv- 
ery trucks  round  here." 

"Red,  how  'bout  that  nigger  Sam 
we  thought  might  er  stole  those  bats  ? ' ' 
inquired  Shorty. 

"I've  been  a  trailing  him  like  we 
said,  all  the  time  I  could  get,"  re- 
ported Red.  "I  got  him  over  to  the 
school  house  yesterday,  but  he  never 
acted  a  bit  'spicious  at  the  scene  of 
his  crime  like  the  Dutch  detective  said 
he  would." 

Ben  Whitmore  rather  hesitatingly 
volunteered  a  report  of  an  umpire 
who  had  done  some  calling  averse  to 
the  first  of  Cardon  High  at  last  Sat- 
urday's ball  game  against  Arkon. 

"Ast  him  'bout  his  father  and  past 
life  and — "  with  a  triumphant  survey 
of  the  group —  "  he 's  got  a  brother-in- 
law  working  in  the  mills  at  Arkon." 

"These  books  shore  do  help  a  fel- 
low. Wonder  if  Bobbie  Burns  ever 
read  'em?"  This  from  Shorty,  as  he 
stored  in  the  "Library's  Finished 
Case ' ' — the  trough — a  masterpiece, 
entitled,  "New  York's  Boy  Bosses." 
He  continued, ' '  What  do  j^ou  all  think 
'bout  our  handin'  out  the  same  dope 
to  these  smart  Alecks  in  Cardon  that 
Marty  did  to  them  New  York  gamin  ? ' ' 
This  question  produced  a  thoughtful 
silence,  as  its  author  had  intended. 
As  Jim  swapped  more  rapidly  his 
baseball  of  chewing  gum,  he  an- 
nounced for  consideration,  "Ted, 
them  boys  here  don 't  show  us  ha  'f  the 
'spect  they  ought  to.  I  ha'f  to  lick 
that  Hall  boy  every  week  or  so  to 
make  him  take  my  bats  home  from 
school  when  I  ha'f  to  go  to  the  store." 

"Those  two  Edgerly  kids  are  get- 
ting terrible  upity — there's  two  of 
'em,  and  I  have  to  take  Shorty  with 
me  every  time  I  want  to  work  on  'em 
'bout  helping  deliver  dad's  bills.  And 
it's  a  blame  sight  of  trouble,"  com- 
plained Red. 

After  another  silence,  Shorty 
sprung  a  long  cherished  plan,   cher- 


ished since  just  before  his  cap  raid 
that  morning,  "Boys,  I  got  a  plan. 
Let's  divide  up  our  town  and  have  the 
boys  in  different  parts  do  like  some 
one  of  us  say.  We  can  all  of  us  to- 
gether go  to  each  of  them  kids  and 
just  tell  'em  what's  what." 

' '  Let 's  show  'em  a  few  things,  too, ' ' 
burst  in  Ted,  of  Hall  boy  contests, 
and  he  gave  the  partition  a  resonant 
kick. 

A  chorus  of  "Ain't  yer  talkin'," 
greeted  this  suggestion. 

"Yep,"  continued  Shorty,  "and  let 
'em  know  the  bunch  of  us  are  back  of 
what  any  kid's  boss  tells  'im  to  do." 

The  plan  was  received  with  enthus- 
iasm. They  thumped  Shorty  on  the 
back  and  informed  him  that  he  had 
a  head  on  him  like  a  forty  dollar  mule. 

"Hot  dog.  That's  comin'!" 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  bunch. 

"Wait  a  minute,  fellows,"  said 
Shorty.  ' '  We  want  them  kids  to  know 
any  of  us  as  far  as  they  can  see  us; 
so  I  swiped  these  for  the  bunch. ' ' 

At  this,  Shorty  began  to  extract 
Coca-Cola  caps  from  his  pockets. 
Short  whistles  of  approval  greeted 
them.  "See,  all  we  got  to  do  ig  to 
mark  out  the  r-i-n-k,  the  o-c-a,  and 
the  o-l-a,  and  we'll  have  our  D.  C.  C, 
our  sign  and  mark." 

' '  Shore,  that 's  better  than  our  notice 
for  a  meetin'!"  exclaimed  Ben. 
"  'Duty  Calls  Clarence,'  'Detective 
Council  Club,'  'D.  C.  C.,'  just  like 
sign  of  the  plain  clothes  men." 

"Red,  didn't  you  bring  that  bottle 
o'  ink  an'  them  polish  daubs  you 
swiped?"  asked  Shorty. 

In  a  moment  the  boys  were  busily 
engaged  in  abbreviating  ' '  Drink  Coca- 
Cola"  to  "D.  C.  C",  in  the  mean- 
time quarrelsomely  discussing  the 
part  of  town  each  one  wished  for  his 
district.  Jim,  Ted  and  Gus  fixed  on 
North  Main.  The  discussion  waxed 
warmer  and  warmer — even  ink  oper- 
ations were  suspended,  each  one  urg- 
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iner  his  own  claim  until  pandemonium 
reigned  supreme.  Faces  were  flushed 
and  a  clenched  fist  might  have  been 
seen  here  and  there.  Suddenly  above 
the  din  Shorty  was  heard : 

' '  Say,  fellows,  this  ain  't  no  way  for 
to  get  at  a  thing !  Red,  what  was  that 
Em  Wherton  told  you  in  school  the 
other  day  that  did  the  big  jobs  in 
Congress  ? ' ' 

"A  Committee  on  Where  to  Go  and 
— er,  I  don't  know.  What's  that  got 
to  do  with  it?" 

It  was  for  no  trivial  reason  that 
Shorty  was  leader  and  political  boss 
in  the  Detective  Council.  He  must 
have  inherited  Mayor  McGruire's  tal- 
ent for  bending  men.  Like  a  flash  he 
turned  and  shot  back : 

"Red  McCarty,  if  you  and  the  rest 
of  you  fellows  can't  shut  up  jabbering 
and  settle  this  like  real  detectives,  you 
can  go  to  Helena,  Montana,  and  leave 
my  plan  and  caps  alone."  With  in- 
dignation even  more  pronounced, 
"Didn't  I  think  of  this  business  and 
steal  them  caps?  That  thing  was  a 
Committee  on — on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  we've  got  to  leave  it  to  one  of 
them." 

Readily  the  bunch  agreed,  for  what 
Shorty  said  usually  went;  besides, 
hadn't  he  told  'em  'bout  it? 

But  the  question  was,  "How  do  you 
get  one  of  them?" 

"I  know,"  volunteered  Grus.  "I 
know  what  to  do  to  get  one  of  them 
committees.  We  used  to  do  it  at  May- 
back  School.  Somebody  sets  in  a 
chair;  you  call  him  'Madame  Presi- 
dent,' and  somebody  nominates  him 
to  appoint  one." 

"Somebody  set  on  that  trough  fer 
a  chair, ' '  spoke  up  Jim.  Unconscious- 
ly all  eyes  turned  toward  Shorty.  He 
glanced  around  the  circle,  then  with 
a  little  swagger  seated  himself  on  the 
trough. 

A  silence,  then  from  the  moderator, 
"Well!  Ain't  you  gon'  'er  do  it, 
Gus?" 


"Madame  President,  I  nominate 
you  to  appoint  a  Way  and  Mean  Com- 
mittee." 

Another  silence,  then  tersely  from 
Shorty,  "Do  you  do  anything  else, 
Gus?" 

Gus,  after  meditating  a  moment, 
said,  ' '  Somebody  says,  '  Madame  Pres- 
ident, I  second  it,'  I  b'lieve." 

The  eyes  of  the  moderator  turned 
toward  Ted,  who  obediently  mumbled, 
"Madame  President,  I  second  it." 

Shorty  rose  from  the  trough  and 
announced:  "Well,  I'll  ap — I  ap- 
point Jim  and  Red  and  me ;  we  '11  di- 
vide off  this  here  town  and  tell  you  all 
'bout  it  when  we  meet  Tuesday.  Now, 
let's  go,  'cause  ma  said  if  I  didn't 
git  some  vi'lets  set  out  before  twelve, 
she'd  not  give  me  money  to  go  to  the 
game  this  evening." 

The  boys  clambered  down  or 
scrambled  up  from  the  straw  and 
swarmed  over  to  the  door.  One  by 
one  they  pulled  back  the  door  and 
silently  slipped  out.  Between  the  de- 
parting of  each  detective  there  enter- 
vened  a  short  interval.  Shorty  was 
the  last  to  leave. 

Monday  morning,  as  Mr.  Edgerly 
briskly  stepped  down  his  front  walk 
on  his  way  to  business  he  noticed  a 
"  47 "  chalked  near  the  end  of  a  front 
cement  step.  He  stopped  in  surprise 
to  look  at  it,  then  suddenly  started 
and  gave  a  low  whistle.  After  seeing 
that  the  front  door  was  closed  he 
walked  around  the  mysterious  num- 
ber several  times,  observed  it  closely, 
then  inspected  the  surrounding  yard. 
He  found  nothing,  but  as  he  walked 
on  up  the  block  one  might  have  heard 
him  mutter,  "If  there's  one  thing  I 
can  do,  it  is  to  keep  my  eyes  open." 

Meeting  Whorly  farther  up  the 
street  he  had  no  sooner  started  to  con- 
fide to  him  the  incident  when  he  was 
interruted  by,  "By  George,  there  was 
one  on  my  steps,  too ! ' ' 

The  men  stared  at  each  other  in 
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amazement,  half  turned  into  convic- 
tion. By  ten  o'clock  twenty  or 
twenty-five  men  were  gathered  in  Ed- 
gerly  's  drug  store  excitedly  discussing 
the  suspicious  situation.  Half  the 
houses  in  town  were  marked  on  their 
front  steps  with  some  number  between 
41  and  50.  The  same  number  seemed 
to  appear  on  houses  in  a  group.  A 
raan  who  could  not  tell  a  tale  of  a 
number  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  cen- 
ter of  his  front  steps  was  of  no  im- 
portance in  this  assemblage.  Mr. 
Minter,  the  bachelor  paper  editor, 
seemed  to  feel  the  fall  from  grace  par- 
ticularly. Furthermore,  a  strange 
man  of  light  complexion  and  a  slow 
measured  speech  that  men  now  felt 
sure  cloaked  a  German  accent,  had 
stopped  at  Cardon's  commercial 
hotel  over  night.  The  station  master 
had  seen  him  leave  on  an  early  morn- 
ing train — no  baggage.  When  the 
hotel  proprietor,  greatly  excited, 
bustled  in  with  a  piece  of  chalk  picked 
up  from  the  floor  of  the  hotel  lobby, 
Mr.  Edgerly  could  withstand  the  ex- 
citement and  this  conclusive  evidence 
no  longer.  Banging  the  counter  with 
his  fist  he  declared : 

"If  there's  one  thing  I  can  do  it  is 
to  tend  to  a  job  I've  got."  • 

Forthwith  this  telegram : 

Secretary  Baker,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Strong  evidences  of  German  spies 
found  in  Cardon  by  Federal  Repre- 
sentative.    Send  detectives  at  once  or 
wire  instructions. 

Respectfully, 

G.  K.  Edgerly, 
Federal  Representative  at  Cardon. 

The  four  o'clock  afternoon  train 
brought  a  government  plain  clothes 
man,  fortunately  at  the  time  stationed 
in  a  nearby  city.  Met  by  a  car  of 
prominent  citizens,  headed  by  Edger- 
ly, he  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  waiting  session  of  the  Board  of 


Trade  (Whorly  called  this  Cardon's 
Extra  65th).  There  the  dangerous 
situation  was  explained  in  detail.  He 
was  shown  the  conclusive  chalk  and 
then  guided  to  each  of  the  numbered 
steps.  When  this  official  from  Wash- 
ington and  his  file  of  prominent  citi- 
zens had  inspected  one  after  another 
of  the  marked  steps  and  when  numer- 
ous trailing  telegrams  had  been  sent 
police  headquarters  in  the  surround- 
ing towns,  the  excitement  in  Cardon 
rose  almost  to  a  white  heat.  Busi- 
ness was  stopped  completely.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  Mayor  McGuire 
finally  brought  his  distinguished  offi- 
cial guest  home  for  a  delayed  supper. 
He  was,  of  course,  still  worked  up, 
then  there  was  the  Washington  offi- 
cial, these  probably  explained  why  he 
only  frowned  at  Shorty  when  he 
slipped  in  just  as  they  went  in  to  sup- 
per with  no  better  excuse  than, 
' '  'Nother  ball  game  at  Arkon ;  teacher 
took  over  the  second  nine  at  noon." 
At  the  table  the  topic  of  the  day  was 
still  pursued.  Suddenly  Shorty  be- 
gan to  sputter,  cough  and  gurgle  vio- 
lently and,  shoving  back  his  chair, 
with  flaming  face  bolted  from  jbhe 
room. 

' '  He  got  choked  on  his  meat, ' '  apol- 
ogized his  mother.  "You'll  have  to 
excuse  him ;  he 's  just  at  that  age,  you 
Iniow. ' ' 

A  figure,  a  wheel,  shot  out  from  the 
McGuire  shed  in  a  moment,  stopping 
only  now  and  then,  pedaling  down  the 
street.  Here  and  there  he  stopped  to 
give  ' '  a  long,  a  short,  two  longs, ' '  the 
council's  call  to  all  important  busi- 
ness. Shortly  the  ten  assembled  just 
inside  the  basement  door,  'Twas  a 
trembling  detective  council  that  gath- 
ered around  the  one  old  lantern 
Shorty  had  lighted.  They  all  knew 
now  and  feared  accordingly.  After  a 
breathless  silence  Red  asked  slowly, 
as  he  steadied  himself  against  a 
stall : 
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"What  are  we— going  to  do?"  And  everybody's  got  to  swear  he  will 

"We     can't     tell,     that's     shore,"  give  himself  up  to  the  devil  and  hell 

answered  Jim.       "All  that  Board  of  fire  if  he  ever  breathes  a  word  about 

Trade    business   and   the   man    from  the  marking. ' ' 

Washington.       Lord,  the  licking  I'd  Solemnly  Shorty  administered  the 

get  and  you,  too,  Gus."  binding  oath  to  the  awed  and  terri- 

" Shore,  we  can't  tell,"  came  in  uni-  fied  nine  kneeling  in  a  circle  around 

son  from  the  bunch.     A  silence,  then  the  lantern.     Then  he  knelt  for  Red 

Shorty  spoke  slowly :     "No,  we  can't  to  give  him  his.     Without  a  word  they 

tell.     We've  got  to  break  up  the  whole  rose    and    filed    out.     Only    as    Red 

council.       Somebody    might    suspect  mounted  his  wheel  he  muttered : 

something  about  it. "     A  pause,  then :  "It  was  that  blamed  Way  and  Mean 

"Leave  all  our  stuff  here  for  a  while.  Committee." 


The  Forest 

Margaret  H.  George,  '18,  Cornelian 

Deep,  deep,  deep  into  the  forest,  potent  with  life, 
Over  gnarled  tree  roots  and  lichened  stones. 
Pushing  a  way  through  the  tangled  undergrowth, 
Then  tracing  the  height  of  a  straight-grown  pine. 
Consciousness — throbbing  life — 
Ambitions — thoughts — emotions — 
Sympathy — pain — growth — 
Pulsing  through  the  pregnant  silence 
Impersonal,  universal,  individual — 
My  own. 


There  is  no  beauty  in  the  earth. 

The  heart  of  man  is  stone. 

The  world  is  cold. 

All  is  miserable. 

I  look  about  me  for  still  further  proof. 

My  eye  falls  on  a  grove  of  pines 

That  casts  its  shadow  on  the  brown  sear  earth 

And  catches,  in  the  greenness  of  its  boughs,  the 

moaning  wind. 
Ah,  beautiful? 
Yes! 

— Caroline  L.  Goforth,  '17,  Cornelian. 
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Poets  of  the  Future 


Caroline  L.  Goforth,  '17,  Cornelian 


The  Stratford  Company,  of  Boston, 
has  undertaken  a  project  which  prom- 
ises to  do  much  in  an  inspirational 
way  towards  elevating  the  tone  and 
quality  of  college  verse.  This  year 
this  company  has  gotten  out  an  an- 
thology of  college  verse  for  1915-16. 
It  is  its  intention  to  publish  such  an 
anthology  every  year  in  which  will  be 
gathered  the  best  poetry  written  dur- 
ing the  year  by  college  students. 

"Poets  of  the  Future"  is  the  pi- 
quant title  which  the  volume  bears. 
It  presents  in  a  neat  binding  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  songs  of  the  hearts  of 
youth,  heralding  from  almost  as  many 
colleges  and  universities.  And  surely 
a  rarer  collection  of  verse  is  not  to  be 
found!  In  it  the  stately  muse  lends 
herself  to  all  moods  and  fancies.  She 
flaunts  herself  in  the  virile  dress  of 
Imagism  at  one  time ;  at  another,  she 
assumes  the  stately  Miltonic  mien ;  at 
still  another,  she  strides  with  Byronic 
boldness ;  nor  does  she  scorn  to  be  seen 
an  adherent  to  Vers  Libre.  Truly, 
here  is  continuity  in  form  and  con- 
sistency in  modernity;  for  ever  is  the 


form  subject  unto  the  sense,  the 
thought,  the  emotion ! 

If  one  would  laugh  he  finds  suffi- 
cient stimulus  in  ' '  The  Order  of  Cre- 
ation;" if  he  would  thrill  with  the 
joy  of  life,  let  him  read  the  "Rime  of 
the  Plowman;"  if  he  would  rail 
against  the  perfidy  of  man,  he  finds  a 
fair  chance  in  "Keening;"  if  he 
would  be  exalted,  and  lifted  up,  let 
him  feel  the  mightiness  of  "Apoca- 
lypse" or  the  "Eternals;"  if  he 
would  seek  quiet  from  turmoil,  let  him 
catch  a  whiff  from  "The  Flower  o' 
the  Breath  of  Spring ;"  if  he  be  enam- 
oured of  the  harmony  of  things,  let 
him  find  it  in  "Beauty;"  if  he  would 
suck  meloncholy  and  seek  grief,  there 
is  an  abundance  in  "The  Funeral" 
and  "The  Death  of  a  Child"— in 
short,  if  one  would  satisfy  the  multi- 
tudinous emotions  of  his  wayward 
heart  let  him  go  to  this  fountain  of 
youth,  "The  Poets  of  the  Future^" 

It  is  a  belief  of  mine  that  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Stratford  Company  is  a 
monument  to  youth— not  to  indicate 
the  death  of  youth,  but  to  emphasize 
the  life  and  power  of  youth. 


An  Laster  Bonnet 

Mattie  Hemphill,  '20,  Cornelian 

It  was  just  an  Easter  bonnet 
With  a  single  rose  upon  it. 
And  the  pretty  face  beneath  it 
Was  quite  serene  and  still. 
But  it  took  a  week  to  buy  it. 
And  it  takes  an  hour  to  tie  it. 
And  goodness  only  knows  how  lon^ 
'Twill  take  to  pay  the  bill. 
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Laster 


Annie  Lee  Stafford,  '19,  Cornelian 


In  the  springtime  there  is  a  season 
universally  celebrated  and  this  season 
is  called  Easter.  The  name  "Easter" 
comes  from  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
goddess,  ' '  Eostre, ' '  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  springtime.  Eostre 
was  the  personification  of  spring  and 
of  morning,  and  that  is  what  Easter 
means  to  us  now :  spring,  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  beautiful  outside  world; 
and  it  means  morning  to  us  in  the 
sense  of  an  awakening,  an  awakening 
of  the  inner  feelings  into  new  life, 
new  hopes,  and  brighter  visions. 

The  early  Christians  celebrated  the 
Easter  season  very  simply,  by  fasting 
on  Good  Friday  and  also  on  the  night 
preceding  Easter  morning.  Very 
early  Easter  morning,  when  they 
heard  the  first  cock  crow,  they  would 
say  to  each  other,  "Christ  is  risen," 
and  the  person  addressed  would 
answer,  "Christ  hath  risen  indeed." 

As  the  ages  passed  this  simple  cere- 
mony grew  into  elaborate  customs  in 
many  countries,  so  that  now  there  are 
as  many  different  ways  of  celebrating 
Easter  as  there  are  different  coun- 
tries. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  place  where 
our  Easter  originated,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  spend  an  Easter  among  the  places 
made  sacred  by  the  One  who  gave  us 
our  Easter.  We  are  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  With  us  is  a  band  of  pil- 
grims, a  most  picturesque  band,  all 
going  the  same  way.  There  are  Jews 
from  every  part  of  Europe ;  Christian 
Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  and  Sy- 
rians; Moslems  from  India,  Arabia 
and  Syria ;  and  there  is  a  motley  band 
of  peasants  flocking  in  from  the  des- 
erts and  the  hill  country.  The  Chris- 
tians are  coming  to  commemorate  the 


events  of  passion  week;  the  Moslems 
are  coming  because  they  hold  sacred 
the  temple  area ;  the  peasants  are  com- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  trading  and 
making  all  the  money  they  can  during 
the  festival  week.  We  fall  into  the 
spirit  of  the  company,  and  together, 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  we  move 
over  the  hills  of  the  Holy  Land.  Pass- 
ing over  the  sand,  through  olive 
groves,  by  the  fig  and  mulberry  trees, 
we  come  in  sight  of  Jerusalem.  We 
pass  by  the  rows  of  the  pilgrims' 
tents  that  are  dotting  the  hillsides 
and  enter  the  city.  The  street  scenes, 
as  well  as  the  buildings,  are  about  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
These  things  form  a  proper  setting 
for  an  Easter  in  Jerusalem. 

On  Palm  Sunday  morning  we  are 
awakened  by  the  commotion  in  the 
court  yard  of  the  Eastern  Inn  at 
which  we  are  staying.  We  hurry  out 
on  the  street,  for  we  want  to  sing 
"Hosanna"  with  the  happy  children 
laden  with  palm  branches  with  which 
they  will  strew  the  way  for  the  lowly 
Nazarene  who  shall  ride  in  triumph 
through  the  streets;  but  no  happy 
children  are  there  with  the  palm 
branches;  instead,  a  procession  of 
greatest  pomp  and  splendor,  led  by 
a  Greek  patriarch  in  gorgeous  robes, 
wends  its  way  about  what  is  said  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 

The  Thursday  of  passion  week  is  a 
day  of  sacredness  to  all  Christendom. 
It  was  on  Thursday  evening  when  the 
last  supper  took  place  and  later  in 
the  evening  when  Christ  and  the  dis- 
ciples repaired  to  the  garden,  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  We  wonder  how 
this  day  will  be  commemorated.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  Church  of  the 
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Holy  Sepulchre  there  is  a  perform- 
ance on  the  order  of  the  old  miracle 
plays.  The  Greek  patriarch,  in  white 
brocade,  with  twelve  other  men,  rep- 
resenting the  apostles,  goes  through 
the  same  act  as  Christ  did  when  he 
washed  his  disciples  feet.  Sometimes 
there  are  other  scenes  acted,  such  as 
the  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane. 

On  Saturday  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem are  packed  more  than  usually 
with  the  pilgrims.  They  rush  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
wait  in  tremendous  excitement  for  the 
fire  to  descend  from  heaven,  as  it  al- 
ways does  on  that  particular  day,  so 
the  ignorant  classes  think.  On  either 
side  of  the  sepulchre  are  two  large 
holes;  one  hole  belongs  to  the  Greeks 
and  one  to  the  Armenians  and  dire 
the  consequences  if  an  intruder  of 
either  class  is  found  near  the  hole  of 
the  other  class.  Great  excitement 
sways  this  mighty  band  of  pilgrims, 
men  are  actually  dancing  on  each 
other's  shoulders.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  bells  ring  and  fire  is  seen  to  come 
through  the  two  holes,  A  Greek  priest 
runs  up  and  lights  some  candles  from 
the  flame  and  takes  these  to  light  all 
the  candles  in  the  Greek  cathedral. 
An  Armenian  priest,  not  a  second  be- 
hind the  Greek  priest,  is  lighting  his 
candles  to  start  the  holy  fire  burning 
on  the  candles  in  his  cathedral.  The 
fire  is  passed  over  the  crowd,  every 
one  has  his  bundle  of  tapers  and  the 
people  actually  pass  their  faces  and 
clothes  through  the  flames. 

There  is  one  other  ceremony,  that 
of  the  midnight  mass.  Just  at  mid- 
night the  patriarch  cries  and  the  peo- 
ple answer,  ' '  Christ  is  risen !  Allelu- 
lia !  Allelulia !  He  is  risen  indeed. ' ' 
Then  comes  the  administration  of  the 
holy  communion. 

The  ceremonies  which  we  have  come 


to  see  are  over.  We  have  seen  how 
Easter  is  celebrated  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  now  we  shall  go  to  an  early  Easter 
morning  service  at  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches. 

Come  stand  with  me  beside  this  ave- 
nue of  dark  stately  cedars.  A  spring 
breeze  is  blowing  and  the  air  is  fra- 
grant with  flowers.  The  stars  are 
growing  pale  and  fast  pulling  their 
smoke  blue  mantle  about  them. 

Look  up  the  avenue.  There  is  a  lit- 
tle church  faintly  outlined  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  early  morning.  The 
sweet  stillness  over  all  is  broken  by  a 
burst  of  perfect  harmony.  Are  we  in 
Scotland?  Those  sounds  are  much 
like  the  echoes  from  the  bagpipes  of 
some  highlander  far  across  the  moor. 

No,  it  is  a  Moravian  tune,  centuries 
old,  that  seems  to  have  grown  in 
sweetness  with  the  years. 

Down  the  avenue  come  the  people, 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue  is  God 's  acre. 
All  of  the  gravestones  are  simple,  flat 
marble  slabs.  On  every  green  mound 
are  flowers.  On  some  there  are  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Easter  lilies,  roses, 
hyacinths  and  lilies  of  the  valley, 
while  on  others  there  are  white  violets 
and  trailing  arbutus,  but  they  are  all 
there  for  the  same  purpose,  to  show 
the  love  and  reverence  for  loved  ones. 
The  people  are  listening  with  bowed 
heads  while  the  minister  reads  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  resurrection. 

And  now  the  sun  is  rising,  the  band 
plays  and  with  joyful  hearts  we  sing 
the  loved  Moravian  hymn : 

"Hail,  all  hail,  victorious  Lord  and 
Saviour, 

Thou  hast  burst  the  bonds  of  death, 
Grant  us,  as  to  Mary,  thy  great  favor, 

To  embrace  thy  feet  in  faith, 
Thou  hast  in  our  stead  the  curse  en- 
dured, 

And  for  us  eternal  life  procured, 
Joyful  be  with  one  accord. 

Hail  thee  as  our  risen  Lord." 
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Fences 


Marjorie  Craig,  '19,  Adelphian 


Fences,  just  plain  ordinary  old 
fences,  like  people,  have  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  They  have  a 
language  of  their  own,  a  language 
varied  and  suggestive.  Yet  it  is  not  a 
tongue  difficult  to  understand,  for 
even  a  child  catches  the  meaning  if 
he  but  pause  to  look  and  listen. 

From  the  numberless  hosts  of  fences 
that  are  all  around  us  there  come 
many  different  tones,  some  forbid- 
ding, some  inviting,  and  some  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  simple  beauty  which 
pervades  the  works  of  nature.  The 
grim,  forbidding-looliing  board  fence 
which  towers  high  over  the  head  of 
an  adventurous  youngster,  shutting 
out  even  a  glimpse  of  the  paradise  of 
green  apples  and  ripe  cherries  on  the 
other  side,  says  firmly  and  distinctly, 
' '  Keep  out ! ' '  If,  however,  one  lone 
board  hangs  loose,  it  is  a  very  sure 
sign  that  young  America  has  given 
the  retort  valiant !  But  what  if  this 
weather-beaten  landmark  should  re- 
ceive a  resplendent  coat  of  whitewash. 
For  a  while,  like  one  who  has  trav- 
eled from  his  native  hills  and  then 
comes  home  to  display  his  newly-ac- 
quired polish,  the  fence  shines  in  all 
its  glory.  But  as  the  weeks  pass  by, 
and  the  same  old  storms  and  the  same 
old  winds  beat  down  upon  it,  the 
whitewash  peels  off,  leaving  it  as  gray 
and  bare  as  before. 

But  the  tall  wooden  fence  is  not  the 
only  one  which  says,  "Keep  out." 
The  long  parallel  strings  of  barbed 
wire  say  as  plain  as  anything,  "Pass 
me  at  your  own  peril."     This  is  the 


kind  of  fence  that  looms  up  when 
blackberry  pickers,  tired  and 
scratched  by  briars,  suddenly  con- 
front an  unseen  cow,  and  in  their 
mad  scramble  across,  lose  hairpins, 
berries  and  temper. 

Then  there  are  fences  which,  while 
performing  their  mission  of  "keeping 
out,"  conceal  just  enough  to  arouse 
the  curiosity  as  to  what  lies  beyond. 
Through  a  well-kept  lattice  fence  one 
unconsciously  looks  for  the  little  rose 
garden  and  the  tiny  flower  beds  neat- 
ly marked  off;  while  behind  small, 
pointed,  white  palings  one  has  a  feel- 
ing that  rows  of  gay  hollyhocks  are 
proudly  holding  their  heads  up  to- 
ward the  sun,  and  he  can  breathe  in 
the  fragrance  of  the  lilac  and  the 
breath  of  spring  which  fills  the  morn- 
ing air. 

With  fences,  as  well  as  people,  looks 
are  often  deceitful.  They  may  be 
very  beautiful  and  inviting  looking; 
the  cool  and  fragrant  honeysuckle 
may  cover  them  like  a  soft  mantle, 
and  all  the  while  the  green  foliage  is 
hiding  a  snake. 

But  the  most  individual  and  pic- 
turesque of  them  all  is  the  old  zig-zag 
rail  fence  which  winds  aimlessly 
through  the  woods,  over  sunny  hills 
and  tiny  streams,  and  then  winds 
back  again.  It  just  seems  a  part  of 
a  simple,  happy  country  life.  It 
carries  the  suggestion  of  a  shady  fish- 
ing pool,  a  wild  grapevine  swing,  and 
the  tinkle  of  cowbells  at  evening.  In 
every  line  one  reads  the  freedom  of 
the  country,  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
monplace. 
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Ben  Jonson 


LiNNiE  Albeight,  '19,  Cornelian 


It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  statement,  that  the  in- 
scription, "Oh,  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  is 
found  in  three  places  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  of  all  epitaphs  this 
is  the  most  sufficient.  This  fact  alone 
will  make  the  reason-demanding  stu- 
dents of  today  seek  an  answer  to  the 
inevitable  why,  and  by  seeking,  they 
will  find ;  by  finding,  gain  knowledge  ; 
with  knowledge  will  come  interest, 
and  with  interest,  admiration;  and 
with  admiration,  an  echo,  "Oh,  Rare 
Ben  Jonson, ' '  for  in  their  studies  they 
will  have  found  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  life  of  an  unusual  man, 
they  will  have  found  that  he  was  a 
dramatist  worthily  called  ' '  The  great- 
est of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries," 
but  that  even  his  plays  were  works; 
and  they  will  have  found  that  into  his 
works  he  has  woven  his  own  charac- 
teristics. 

To  say  that  Jonson  was  born  in 
1573,  was  comparatively  well  edu- 
cated, became  a  bricklayer,  who  later 
changed  his  profession  and  became  a 
dramatist,  and  that  he  died  in  1637, 
would  not  be  giving  the  reasons  for 
his  being  an  unusual  man ;  for  certain- 
ly there  were  other  students  at  West- 
minster School,  and  other  bricklay- 
ers at  work  with  him.  It  was  in  spite 
of  rather  than  because  of  this  that  we 
remember  him.  Ben  Jonson  was  a 
self-made  man,  and  he  was  duly  fond 
of  his  maker.  Like  all  self-made  men, 
he  met  obstacles  which  he  overcame, 
but  unlike  many  of  his  kind,  he  de- 
veloped a  combative  temperament, 
and  we  have  as  a  result  his  "pen-and- 
ink  quarrels."  Thoroughly  under- 
standing his  business  as  a  dramatist, 
he  accomplished  his  results  with  fore- 


thought and  deliberation;  and  the 
very  fact  that  he  was  a  dramatist 
made  him  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
day,  because  if  his  plays  demanded 
any  special  knowledge,  no  subject  was 
considered  too  hard  or  too  dull  for 
him  to  master.  He  criticized  the 
geographical  errors  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  and  took  care  that  none 
should  be  found  in  his  own;  he  de- 
clared that  Shakespeare  lacked  art, 
but  recognized  him  as  the  greater 
writer.  According  to  Gosse,  "He 
was  an  intellectual  athlete  of  almost 
unequalled  vigor,  who  chose  to  dedi- 
cate the  essential  forces  of  his  mind 
to  the  art  of  poetry,  because  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  preeminently  a 
poetic  one.  With  such  a  brain  and 
such  a  will  as  his  he  could  not  but  suc- 
ceed. If  he  had  stuck  to  bricklaying 
he  must  have  rivalled  Inigo  Jones." 
And  while  Inigo  Jones  is  not  found 
in  the  category  of  our  acquaintances, 
we  recognize  the  truth  in  regard  to 
Jonson,  in  his  own  words.  "We 
know  and  love  his  virtues." 

Again  Jonson  says :  ' '  My  strict 
hand  was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and 
with  a  grip  squeeze  out  the  humor  of 
such  spongy  souls  as  lick  up  every 
idle  vanity. ' '  And  better  than  any  one 
else  could  have  done,  he  has  given  us 
knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  show- 
ing the  "Humors"  of  his  characters 
he  gave  an  incomplete,  distorted  pic- 
ture of  life.  In  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humor,"  he  bitterly  denounces  the 
vices  and  general  customs  of  London 
life,  showing  that  even  though  it  glit- 
tered, not  all  was  gold.  And  likewise 
throughout  "Valpone,"  "The  Silent 
Woman, ' '  and  ' '  The  Alchemist. ' '     As 
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the  cartoonist  seizes  upon  some  physi- 
cal characteristic,  so  does  Jonson  lay 
hold  upon  characteristic  traits  and 
exaggerates  them  until  they  loom  large 
before  us,  and  we  could  not  ignore 
them  if  we  would.  By  defiantly  op- 
posing the  romantic  spirit  of  the  age, 
his  art  is  self-conscious,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  drama  bear  the  burden  of 
classical  unities  he  has  weakened  it 
until  even  his  best  works  show  decline. 
Jonson  said  of  Shakespeare,  "He  was 
not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. ' '  We 
twist  the  quotation  to  suit  ourselves, 
and  say  of  the  genius  of  Jonson: 
"He  was  not  for  all  time,  but  of  an 
age,"  hereby  giving  a  reason  for 
the  decline  of  the  drama,  for  great  as 
was  the  work  of  Jonson,  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  was  greater. 

The  dramas  of  Jonson  show  that  he, 
by  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  classic 
form,  sought  to  prevent  its  fall.  But 
were  it  not  for  the  strong  lyric  gift 
which  is  shown  in  his  dramas,  we 
would  think  the  mighty  iron  hand 
which  wrote  them,  incapable  of  writ- 


ing, "Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine 
Eyes, ' '  and  of  staging, ' '  The  Hue  and 
Cry  After  Cupid."  The  fact  that 
the  more  we  know  of  Jonson,  the 
greater  is  our  desire  for  knowledge, 
speaks  loudly  for  him.  But  Halleck 
has  advised  that, ' '  No  one  should  form 
an  estimate  of  him  without  reading 
the  pithy  prose  known  as  his  ' '  Discov- 
eries Made  Upon  Men  and  Matter," 
and  not  having  read  it  our  judgment 
is  necessarily  suspended.  We  know, 
however,  that  buried  within  the  pith 
are  statements  such  as,  "A  youth 
should  not  be  made  to  hate  study  be- 
fore he  knows  the  causes  to  love  it," 
which  conforms  exactly  with  the  mod- 
ern pedagogy.  And  we  add  the  star 
of  a  Baconian  unit  to  the  crown  of 
Jonson 's  arts,  and  are  convinced  that 
genius  was  a  reward  of  his  labors, 

"But  his  works,  though  greatly  ad- 
mired, are  little  read.  They  fail  to 
hold  any  but  a  trained  attention. 
While  their  sober  majesty  and  mas- 
sive concentration  are  highly  praise- 
worthy, it  is  not  in  a  charming  direc- 
tion." 


Struggle 


Why  do  we  toil  and  trouble  over  a  wide  field  of  trivialities, 
Spending  our  efforts  on  the  things  of  no  avail? 
We  put  our  best  selves  into  the  futile,  passing  things. 
We  say  that  we  want  to  grow- 
To  broaden  our  horizon, 
To  develop  all  sides  of  our  nature ; 
But  we  neglect  the  higher  things 
And  miss  the  power  of  one  thing  done  well. 
Earth  seems  but  a  place  of  turmoil ; 

For  in  broadening  our  horizon  we  have  not  reached  the  height 
where  we  can  see  the  scheme  of  things. 
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THE  CALL 
TO  SERVICE 


With  the  approach  of  Commencement 
and  the  thrills  of 
' '  home-going, ' '  there 
should  come,  and 
probably  does  come,  to  each  of  us  a 
call  to  service.  The  question  is: 
What  are  we,  seven  hundred  loyal 
daughters  of  North  Carolina,  going  to 
do  for  our  state  during  vacation? 
What  is  each  of  us  going  to  do  for  her 
community?  Just  at  this  time  espe- 
cially we  should  realize  more  than 
ever  before  that  we  owe  to  the  people 
of  the  "Old  North  State"  a  never- 
ending  debt  of  gratitude.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Surely  each 
of  us  is  going  to  strive  harder  than 
ever  before  to  live  up  to  our  college 
motto,  "Service." 

There  will  come  to  all  of  us,  as  we 
are  scattered  throughout  the  state, 
vast  opportunities  to  serve.  Are  we 
going  to  be  blind  to  these  opportuni- 
ties to  make  ourselves  felt  as  a  potent 
factor  in  the  progress  of  North  Caro- 
lina? For  those  who  live  in  the 
larger  towns,  there  are  always  chances 
to  help  with  community  work — night 
schools,  playgrounds,  industrial  clubs 
and  innumerable  other  activities; 
while  for  those  living  in  rural  sections 


the  chance  to  serve  is  wonderful. 
Why  not  organize  a  girls '  club  in  your 
community  and  in  that  way  help  other 
girls  attain  the  abundant  life?  The 
organization  of  such  a  club  would 
bind  them  together  in  the  great  spirit 
of  sisterhood  and  through  them  the 
entire  community  will  be  uplifted. 

If  we  stop  and  think  for  only  a 
moment,  each  of  us  will  realize  that 
she  truly  has  a  call  to  service.  If  this 
call  is  heeded,  it  will  mean  for  us  all 
the  happiest  of  vacations  and  will 
mean  far  more  than  that  to  those 
whom  we  serve.  Surely  the  words 
of  our  beloved  college  song  have  a 
wonderful  vision  for  us  all : 
"Our  motto  'Service'  will  remain, 
And  service  we  will  do, 

And  as  we  serve,  our  hearts  will 
turn 
0  college,  dear,  to  you." 

L.  M. 


READ  THE 
NEWSPAPER 


If  there  is  any  one  habit  which  every 
college  girl  ought  to 
fix  firmly  in  the  rou- 
tine of  her  life  be- 
fore she  leaves  college,  that  one  is 
reading  the  daily  newspaper.  We 
need  to  read  it  just  as  regularly  as  we 
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eat  our  dinner ;  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  our  mental  health  as  dinner  is  to 
our  physical  health.  By  reading  the 
newspaper  we  do  not  mean  glancing 
hurriedly  at  the  headlines,  but  if  there 
is  any  news  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, read  it  thoroughly,  understand 
it.  Some  of  the  very  best  comments 
on  national  and  international  condi- 
tions from  day  to  day,  are  found  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  our  best 
newspapers.  These  articles  give  to  us 
who  are  relatively  ignorant  of  such 
affairs,  an  insight  into  their  real  na- 
ture which  we  could  never  get  other- 
wise. The  opposing  views  of  different 
authorities  broaden  our  views  and 
help  us  to  see  all  sides  of  the  question 
in  hand.  Don't  be  so  interested  in 
the  social  columns  that  you  miss  the 
real  things. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we,  in  our 
little  world  here  on  the  Normal  cam- 
pus, in  one  sense  so  secluded  from 
everyone  else,  are  a  vital  part  of  one 
large,  complicated,  interdependent 
universe ;  that  we  have  our  particular 
function  to  perform  in  one  great  uni- 
versal plan  and  are  dependent  on 
others  for  innumerable  things.  Read- 
ing the  daily  newspaper,  being  well- 
informed  on  current  events  is  the  first 
step  in  learning  to  think  socially;  to 
view  all  things,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  individual  or  one  small 
group   of  individuals,   but  from   the 


standpoint  of  society  as  a  whole.  We 
are  so  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  other  people  whose  interests, 
ideas,  and  ideals  are  different  from 
ours  and  that  they  are  just  as  neces- 
sary a  part  of  the  universe  as  we  are. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  some  les- 
son to  be  studied  or  something  else 
that  must  be  done,  but  what  one  thing 
will  do  more  to  make  you  an  intelli- 
gent, efficient  citizen  of  North  Caro- 
lina, of  the  United  States,  of  the  world, 
than  to  be  informed  on  and  to  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  those  cur- 
rent events  which  are  of  state,  nation- 
al and  universal  interest?  What  can 
fit  you  better  to  help  your  community 
solve  the  problems  which  it  will  have 
to  meet  in  the  future?  i.  t. 

What  is  it?  Something  heavy  and 
black  and  blankety 
DEFEAT  that  hangs  all  around. 
You  try  to  peer 
through  to  the  light,  but  the  black- 
ness cuts  it  off.  The  thickness  of  it 
hurts.  At  first  you  think  you  are 
wrong,  and  then  you  conclude  that 
everything  is  wrong.  You  stumble  on 
through  the  blackness  yearning  for 
light.  How  long?  It  depends,  but, 
however  long,  finally  one  ray  of  light 
emerges  and  you  arrive  at  the  blessed 
conclusion,  "If  I  can't  keep  up  with 
the  load  of  good  cheer,  I  can  at  least 
put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

E.  C. 


On  March  9th  the  students  of  the 
college  enjoyed  a  rare  privilege  in 
hearing  Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve, 
of  Barnard  College.  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve, representing  the  Southern  Col- 
lege Association,  spoke  to  us  on  voca- 
tional and  liberal  education.  It  was 
with  no  little  interest  that  the  stu- 
dents listened  to  a  woman  of  such 
wide  recognition  discuss  this  matter  of 
vital  present  interest.       "Technical 


skill  in  a  specialized  vocation,"  said 
Dean  Gildersleeve,  "is  the  key  which 
opens  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  a 
ladder  which  may  be  climbed  only  by 
the  use  of  wide,  liberal  knowledge." 
Not  only  with  her  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  matter  in  hand  and  her  wide 
vision  of  the  present  situation  and  fu- 
ture tendencies  does  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve make  her  appeal,  but  also  by 
the  charm  of  her  personality  so  po- 
tently felt  by  all  who  come  near  her. 


Students  Celebrate  Bond  Issue 


In  celebration  of  our  recent  good 
fortune  in  the  generous  appropria- 
tion and  bond  issue  recently  secured 
to  us  by  the  legislature,  the  students, 
on  the  evening  of  March  9th,  attempt- 
ed to  show  Dr.  Foust,  in  some  meas- 
ure, their  gratitude  for  his  untiring, 
effective  work  in  their  behalf.  In 
close  formation,  the  seven  hundred 
bore  down  upon  their  president's 
home  in  silence.  Then  when  gather- 
ed around  the  porch,  the  band  struck 
up  Dixie  and  the  seven  hundred 
throats  struck  up  seven  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  noises.  An  effigy  of 
"Hardtimes"  was  burned,  while  the 


crowd  sang,  "Hang  Hardtimes  on  a 
Sour  Apple  Tree." 

Fireworks  were  then  set  off,  adding 
to  the  light  from  the  burning  of  Hard- 
times,  until  the  crowd  was  enveloped 
in  a  ruddy  glow  as  they  sang : 

"Who  did  it,  ladies? 
Who  did  it,  ladies? 
Connor,  Ward  and  Holdemess, 
We  thank  you  all ; 
Murphy,  Oaks  and  Dalton, 
You  all  heard  our  call, 
But — who  did  most,  ladies? 
Who  did  most,  ladies? 
We  thank  the  legislature 
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From  the  bottom  of  our  nature, 
But,  oh,  oh,  says  the  Normal, 
"We  know  Dr.  Foust. ' ' 

Dr.  Foust  then  gave  us  a  stirring 
speech,  telling  us  of  all  the  people 
who  had  so  earnestly  worked  for  us 
and  most  of  all  of  the  generous  and 
unselfish  work  of  the  University 
representatives.  After  a  lusty  yell  for 
Carolina,  all  joined  in  our  favorite 
"Dummy  Line"  verse: 

"This   year   we're    crowded    till    we 
overflow, 
Three  in  a  room  just  two  by  four, 


We've  got  so  many  till  we're  short  of 

dough ; 
He 's  pulled  the  legislature  for  a  whole 

lot  more. 
For  a  whole  lot  more,"  etc. 
"Who?"     "Dr.  Foust!" 
"How  much  more?" 
' '  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars. ' ' 

As  if  in  answer  to  this,  lanters  bear- 
ing $500,000  in  two  foot  letters  of 
light  were  raised  high  above  the  crowd 
at  the  back.  All  now  joined  in  the 
college  song  on  the  march  back  to  the 
campus. 


With  the  Societies 

On  March  3rd  the  Adelphian  So-  play  entitled,  "The  Raiders."       The 

ciety  was  charmingly  entertained  by  cast  was  as  follows: 

the  Junior  members.       The  program  ^^^^  Stephen  Fairfax,  one  of 
consisted  of  a  delightful  comedy  in         s^^^ter's  raiders  .  Frances  Walker 

three    acts,    entitled,       A    Scrap    of  Li,^t,^ant  Richard  Sinclair,  his 
raper,      by  Lardon.     Miss  Jiilizabeth  .  a      •    xt     4. 

T,        /  -r.  1  T\/r-      T  companion Annie  Newton 

Rountree  as  Prosper  and  Miss  Laura  ..    ,     Vi        ^j.  r^^     ^  t        t  i. 

T  •        TTT-i  o  ^       J    U.X.  Judge  Lverett  Glenton,  a  Loyalist 

Lmn   Wiley   as  Suzanne   played   the  *  '       .   -^ 

leading    roles.        These    parts    were  ^^       „       ^  .  .  i  e      i   o 

charmingly  taken,  as  was  also  that  of  Llewellyn  Price,  a  lawyer 

Louise  by  Miss  B.  B.  Brown.     Miss  ^^^^^  Lineberger 

Eleanor  Robertson  delighted  the  au-  ^^^^s  Blossom,  a  clergyman 

dience  with  the  comic  role  of  Brise-  Victoria  Mial 

mouche.     The  cast  was  :  Corporal  Ladd,  one  of  the  Loy- 

-r.  n  ^  alist  forces IMargaret  George 

Prosper  Couramont  n,     j.      t^    •  i  ^  ^a      r. 

T-iT     T-  ^T    -r.       X  Gustav  Dwmkie,  an  orhce  boy 
Elizabeth  Rountree  j   T^     m  • 

Louise  de  la  Glacier  -d  i.    .  -d  i  •  .     t-      r^      /  ^    ^^^ 

Bessie  Brandt  Brown  ^^^^^*  ^^^^^^^'  J™  Comford,  of 
Susanne  de  RuseviUe  . . .  L.  L.  Wiley         Sumter's  raiders  .  .  Margaret  Mat- 

Mathilde  Kate  Brooks  thews,  Margaret  I\lclver 

Anatole Blanche  Howie  E>orothy  Glenton,  judge's  daughter 

Baron  de  la  Glaeiere  .  . .  Susie  Brady  Lucile  Reams 

Zenobie Eliza  Collins  ^^o^e  Blossom,  parson's  daughter 

Brisemouche Eleanor  Robertson  Dorothy  Phelps 

Madame  Du  Pont Lizzie  Dalton  Aurelia  Blossom,  parson 's  wife 

Baptiste Marguerite  Galloway  Nell  Bishop 

Pauline Mable  Smith  Mammy  Dinah,  a  negress 

On  the  evening  of  March  3rd  the  ^^^^  Parham 

Cornelians  were  very  charmingly  en-         So  well  did  all  the  characters  per- 

tertained  by  the  Junior  Class  of  the  form   that   it   seemed  that   the  play 

Cornelian  Society,  who  presented  the  might  have  been  written  especially  to 
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suit  the  girls  taking  part.  The  ease 
and  charm  of  Misses  Reams  and 
Phelps,  as  joint  heroines,  won  the 
hearts  not  only  of  the  dashing  young 
raiders  so  well  impersonated  by 
Misses  Walker  and  Newton,  but  of  the 
audience  as  well.  Miss  Parham,  as 
Mammy  Dinah,  took  us  back  to  our 


nursery  days  by  her  realistic  dialect 
and  acting.  The  atmosphere  of  ad- 
venture, danger  and  chivalric  daring 
was  well  maintained  in  the  staging, 
choice  of  cast  and  presentation. 

A  delightful  addition  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  were  refreshments  of 
coffee  and  sandwiches. 


The  Orchestra  Entertains 


In  the  memory  of  the  Normal  girls 
and  faculty  will  long  remain  the  de- 
lightful dance  given  them  by  Mr. 
Brockmann  and  the  college  orchestra 
on  the  evening  of  March  17th.  At 
8:30  the  ''seven  hundred"  joined  in 
the  grand  march  in  the  large,  spacious 
dining  room,  which  was  cleared  of  its 
chairs  and  tables.  Truly  there  was 
music  in  the  air  and  no  one  could 
escape  its  thrilling  effect.  The  ladies 
were  all  attired  in  beautiful  evening 
dresses,  while  the  courteous  gentlemen 
attendants  wore  white  middy  suits. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features 
of  the  evening  was  the  class  dancing. 
The  Freshmen  and  Specials  took  us 
back  to  the  times  when  our  parents 
were  young,  by  giving  us  the  Virginia 
reel.       The    Junior    and    Sophomore 


Classes  each  gave  very  attractive 
quadrilles  and  to  hear  the  gentlemen 
call  figures  reminded  us  of  the  sum- 
mertime's good  old  square  dancing  of 
the  mountains.  The  most  charming 
of  all,  however,  was  the  gavotte,  given 
by  twelve  Seniors.  So  pleased  was 
the  audience  that  they  demanded  a 
second  performance.  The  Senior 
dancers  were:  Misses  Styron,  Beck- 
with,  Kennette,  Evans,  Covington, 
Howell,  Daniels,  Campbell,  Richards, 
Kennette,  Jones  and  Folger. 

The  orchestra  furnished  one-step, 
two-step  and  waltzes  between  these 
dances  until  the  clock  rang  out  eleven 
and  the  orchestra  struck  up  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  to  which  all  joined  in  a 
farewell  waltz,  after  which  they  told 
the  music  makers  of  their  good  time 
by  giving  them  nine  rahs. 


5enior-5ophomore  Supper 


The  Class  of  1919  was  entertained 
by  the  Seniors,  Friday,  March  30th. 
At  six  o'clock  the  Seniors,  each  with  a 
Sophomore,  filed  into  the  dining  room 
behind  the  two  presidents,  who  car- 
ried the  class  banners.  Each  table 
was  decorated  in  a  red  friendship  cir- 
cle and  a  red  '19,  while  the  place  cards 


were  blue  and  white.  The  Seniors 
toasted  their  sisters  and  the  Sopho- 
mores responded  with  a  song.  After 
a  most  enjoyable  meal,  Auld  Lang 
Syne  was  sung  and  the  Seniors  and 
their  guests  went  over  to  Students' 
Building  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  listening  to  the  artist 
Leginska. 


Dramatic  Club 


The  College  Dramatic  Club  has  en- 
joyed two  especially  interesting  meet- 
ings during  the  past  month.     At  the 


first  of  these,  two  one-act  plays  were 
cleverly  presented  by  members  of  the 
club.     In  "War,"  by  J.  E.  Fillmore, 
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Annie  Folger,  Evelyn  Shipley,  and 
Mildred  Thorpe  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  splendid  heavy  acting  that 
this  tragedy  called  for.  Frances 
Walker,  who  successfully  played  the 
title  role  in  ' '  Hilarion, ' '  by  Josephine 
Howell  Carter,  was  ably  supported  by 
Sara  All,  Bessie  Brandt  Brown,  Macie 
Parham,  and  Flossie  Harris.     In  con- 


nection with  the  new  course  of  study 
that  the  club  is  perfecting  this  year, 
at  the  second  meeting  a  part  of  the 
book,  "How  to  See  a  Play,"  was 
read  and  commented  on.  This  organ- 
ization has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
several  text-books,  a  study  of  which  it 
is  hoped  will  mark  a  step  in  the  right 
development  of  dramatic  talent  in  our 
college. 


5.  N.  Freshies'  Vaudeville 


For  several  weeks  before  March 
24th,  brilliant  posters  were  out  an- 
nouncing that  on  that  evening  S.  N. 
Freshie's  Vaudeville  would  give  a 
performance  in  Curry  Chapel.  So 
enticing  were  the  offers  for  amuse- 
ment that  when  the  first  number, 
"The  Cannibals  and  the  Skeleton," 
was  announced  the  house  was  already 
filled.  This  number  was  a  motion  pic- 
ture play,  the  pictures  being  the  shad- 
ows formed  by  actors  moving  behind 
the  screen.  Long,  lean  Elsie  Swin- 
dell cast  such  a  hatpin-like  shadow 
that  we  had  no  trouble  recognizing 
her  as  the  famous  living  skeleton  of 
the  play.  The  nose  rings,  weapons, 
and  garments  of  the  cannibals  cast 
shadows  both  bizarre  and  ridiculous. 

The  second  performance  was  the 
"Embalming  of  Ebeneezer,"  a  negro 
play  in  one  act,  showing  to  perfection 
negro  wit  and  stupidity.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  played. 

Next  came  "The  Reverie  of  a  Bach- 
elor." "Dim."  Murray,  as  the  bach- 
elor, was  splendid.  He  was  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony  when  a  letter 
brought  to  his  mind  all  the  sweet- 
hearts of  years  gone  by.  As  each  suc- 
cessive affair  came  to  his  mind,  the 
girl  who  at  that  time  made  his  heart 
flutter,  appeared  in  a  great  picture 
frame  opposite.     The  curtain  fell  just 


as  the  girl  he  was  about  to  marry 
stepped  out  to  meet  him  while  he 
quoted  Riley's 

' '  Yet  with  eagerness  and  rapture 

All  my  visions  I  resign 

To  greet  the  living  presence 

Of  that  old  sweetheart  of  mine." 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  en- 
joyable number  of  the  evening  was 
an  entirely  original  negro  wedding  in 
the  form  of  a  one-act  musical  comedy. 
The  language,  customs  and  costumes 
were  ridiculously  negroish.  Minerva 
Jenkins  as  "Rosebud,"  the  bride,  was 
of  midnight  hue.  She  was  elegantly 
gowned  and  carried  a  huge  feather 
fan  and  wore  a  corsage  of  yellow  bells. 
When  the  prospective  groom  did  not 
arrive  the  bride  married  the  best  man, 
Rouss  Hayes,  who  was  of  a  color  that 
would  put  the  new  mustard  shade  to 
shame.  Just  as  the  knot  was  being 
tied,  the  groom,  "Lazy,"  strolled  in. 
He  was  very  easily  consoled  for  the 
loss  of  "Rosebud,"  for  he  was  almost 
immediately  married  to  another  mai- 
den, Florine  Boone,  who  was  realistic 
as  the  typical  country  "nigger." 

Appropriate  negro  songs  were  sung 
throughout  the  act. 

Outside  the  theatre  a  dainty  tea 
garden  and  drugstore  invited  the  au- 
dience to  partake  of  ice  cream,  candy, 
chewing  gum,  sandwiches,  salad  and 
other  eats. 
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Leginska  at  the  Normal 


In  the  college  auditorium,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  March  30th,  a  large  au- 
dience listened  with  ever  increasing 
amazement  and  admiration  to  the  pro- 
gram given  by  Leginska,  the  E'nglish 
pianist.  Of  the  younger  generation 
of  pianists,  Leginska  ranks  highest. 
Her  marvelous  technique  and  ability 
as  a  true  artist  astonished  and  pleased 
the  large  audience.  Leginska 's  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 
Beethoven — 

Two  Dances,  in  C  major  and  G  minor 

Eondo  a  Capriccio 

(The  Wrath  Over  the  Lost  Farthing) 


Chopin 

Ballade  in  G  minor,  Op.  23 
Nocturne  in  C  minor,  Op.  48 
Bolero,  Op.  19 
Etude  in  A  minor.  Op.  25,  No.  11 

MacDowell — 

Sonata   (Keltic),  Op.  59 
Maestoso 

Semplice    et   Teneramente 
Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco 
"Who  minds  now  Keltic  tales  of  yore, 
Dark   Druid  rhymes   that  thrall 
Deirdre's  song  and  wizard  lore 
Of  great  Suchullin's  fall. 

Leschetislcy — Etude   Heroique 

Lisst — 

Eigoletto  Paraphrase 

Ehapsodie  VIII 


Cornelians  Entertain 


On  the  evening  of  March  31st  the 
members  of  the  Adelphian  Literary 
Society  were  guests  of  the  Cornelians, 
who  presented  a  dramatization  of 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  The  back- 
ground for  this  masterpiece  of  music, 
of  poetry,  of  event,  was  so  perfectly 
worked  out  in  the  costumes,  staging 
and  music  that  the  audience  was 
swept  into  a  mood  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  play  almost  before  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain  by  the  exquisite 
rendition  of  the  prologue  by  Miss 
Edith  Russell.  The  part  of  Hiawatha 
in  his  development  from  childhood  to 
manhood  was  taken  successively  by 
Misses  Thelma  Adams,  Dorothy 
Phelps  and  Catherine  Wilson,  and  so 
realistic  was  the  acting  of  each  that 
all  felt  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
Miss  Marguerite  Jenkins,  as  Nokomis, 
was  beyond  criticism  in  her  rendition 
of  the  beautiful  lines  as  well  as  in  her 


portrayal  of  the  part.  By  far  the 
most  effective  scene  in  the  whole  pro- 
duction was  the  famine  scene.  Here 
Miss  Carson  Yates,  as  Minnehaha, 
swept  her  audience  with  her  in  her 
portrayal  of  this  exquisitely  pathetic 
scene.  Here  also  we  saw  Hiawatha, 
Miss  Catherine  Wilson,  at  her  best. 
Miss  Carol  Hughes,  as  the  heavenly 
messenger,  stirred  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  her  as  she  gave  her  impres- 
sive message  from  "Manito,  the 
Mighty,"  and  Miss  Frances  Walker, 
as  lago,  the  teller  of  tales,  was  unsur- 
passed. 

After  the  play,  the  assembly  ad- 
journed to  the  society  halls,  which 
were  transformed  into  a  dimly-lighted 
forest,  containing  here  and  there  a 
wigwam  before  which  stood  great  pots 
on  tripods.  Here  hot  coffee,  sand- 
wiches and  tomahawk-shaped  cakes 
were  served  by  Indian  maidens. 


Junior-5enior 


Good  fellowship  held  unlimited 
sway  at  the  college  when  the  Juniors 
entertained  the  Seniors  at  the  annual 
banquet.  After  signing  in  the  guest- 
book,  all  assembled  on  the  first  floor 


of  the  Spencer  Building,  where  the 
attractive  decorations  and  soft  music 
added  a  home-like  grace  and  charm. 
When  the  many  hearty  greetings  were 
over  the  guests  were  invited  into  the 
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dining  room,  which  presented  a  scene 
of  unusual  loveliness.  In  the  centre 
was  a  pergola  covered  with  hanging 
vines  and  morning-glories.  At  the 
back,  behind  the  toastmistress '  table, 
was  a  lattice  on  which  was  a  profu- 
sion of  vines  and  flowers  and  around 
the  walls  were  hanging  baskets  of 
ferns,  the  whole  giving  the  effect  of 
an  old-fashioned  garden. 

As  the  guests  took  their  places  each 
found  a  unique  favor  in  the  form  of 
a  white  leather  card  case,  on  the  back 
of  which  was  the  Junior  symbol  in 
gold. 

The  tables  were  decorated  with  bas- 
kets of  white  flowers,  the  handles  of 
the  baskets  being  tied  with  blue  ma- 
line.  The  hall  was  lighted  by  can- 
dles. 

The  banquet  was  progressing  amid 
much  mirth  and  music  when  sudden- 
ly it  was  pleasantly  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  three  dainty  fairies 
who  aroused  six  sleeping  fireflies  from 
their  resting  place  in  six  huge  morn- 
ing-glories around  the  pergola.  "While 
tiny     lights     twinkled     the     fireflies 


flashed    and    whirled    in    a    spirited 
dance. 

During  the  evening  the  following 
toasts  were  given,  Miss  Nell  Bishop 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  toastmis- 
tress and  performing  her  duties  very 
gracefully : 

' '  To  the  Seniors  " Miss  Kate  Brooks 

Eesponse Miss  Frances  Morris 

"To  the  Present  Moment" 

Miss  Evelyn  MeCullers 

Eesponse  Father  Time 

"To  Good  Fellowship" 

Miss  Marie  Lineierger 

Eesponse   Harry  Grimsley 

' '  To  the  Ballot "   Miss  Eliza  Collins 

Eesponse Two  Years  Hence 

' '  To  Him "    Miss  Dorothy  Phelps 

Eesponse Ernest  Warren 

"To  the  Long  Leaf  Pine" 

Miss  Buth  Eeade 
Eesponse   Song,  Carolina 

The  menu  served  included:  Fruit 
cocktail,  roast  lamb,  asparagus,  mint 
jelly,  creamed  mushrooms,  beaten  bis- 
cuits, olives  in  aspec,  mayonnaise 
dressing,  crackers,  meringue  panacher, 
coffee  and  salted  almonds. 

Music  was  furnished  throughout 
the  evening  by  Hood 's  Orchestra. 


My  Confidant 

Ida  Alexandee,  '20,  Adelphian 

I  tell  my  secrets  to  the  stars ; 

They  guard  them  fast  and  well. 
They  wink  from  Jupiter  to  Mars 

And  promise  not  to  tell. 


There's  worlds  of  sympathy  in  stars; 

There's  understanding,  too. 
Like  shy  sweet  faces  over  bars 

They  weep  and  smile  with  you. 


History  teacher:  "Will  someone 
please  tell  me  briefly  the  cause  of  the 
war  of  1812?" 

Pupil :  ' '  The  English  compressing 
the  American  seamen." 

Freshman:  "I've  been  told  that 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  Poles 
in  New  York  City. ' ' 

Sophomore  :  ' '  Certainly      that 

would  "be  a  fine  place  to  raise  ' '  beans. ' ' 
—Ex. 

Chemistry  teacher  (needing  a 
penny  to  analyze)  :  "Has  any  one 
in  the  class  a  penny?" 

Student :  "I  haven 't  a  penny,  but 
here 's  a  one  cent  stamp ;  will  that 
do?"— ^:c. 

"TUFF  LUCK" 

I  'se  just  ez  tired  ez  I  kin  be ; 

Don't  no  other  feller  work  as  hard  as 

me. 
It's  "  Jack  do  this,  and  Jack  do  that ; ' ' 
There 's  times  I  don 't  know  where  I  'm 

at. 

'Bout  the  time  'at  I  start  off  to  play, 
Big  sis  says  in  her  bossy  way, 
"That  Jack's  the  laziest  boy  in  town. 
Whenever   you    need   him,    he's    not 
around. ' ' 


When  company  comes  and  the  table's 

spread. 
Then  comes  the  time  I  wisht  I 's  dead, 
For  ma  says  with  her  sweetest  smile, 
"Run  on,  now,  son,  and  wait  awhile." 

I  ain  't  told  you  half  my  luck  yet, 
But  things  have  got  to  change,  you 

bet; 
For  tain't  no  fair  as  I  can  see 
To  have  folks  always  to  peck  on  me. 

Now  you  jest  wait  till  I'm  a  man: 
1 11  treat  the  boys  the  best  I  can, 
And  let  them  play  and  fight  and  eat. 
I'll  give    'em  a  time  that's  hard  to 
beat. 

Lizzie  Dalton,  '18,  Adelphian. 

Nancy  Porter,  '18,  Cornelian. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  JUNIOR  GYM. 
TEACHING 

"Heels  downward  turn." — L.  D. 

"In  this  rhythm,  come  on." — N.  B. 

"Toes  upward  turn."— B.  B.  B. 

L.  W, :  ' '  Every  other  row  one 
step  forward.  All  other  rows  step 
forward. ' ' 

L.  W.,  grasping  the  leader  of  the 
middle  row :  ' '  You  ain 't  every  other 
row. ' ' 

B.  K.,  wildly  grasping  notes:  "Go 
on,  do  it  ag'in." 

B .  L. :    "  Both  knees  upward  bend. ' ' 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Student  Self-Government  Association 

Kuth  Kernodle   President        Mabel  Jarvis    Secretary 

Estelle  Dillon    Vice-President       Mary  Howell   Treasurer 

MaLrshoLls 

Chief — Nancy    Stacy,   Richmond   County,    Adelphian 

Cornelian  Adelphian 

Norma  Styron Craven  County        Frances  Morris    Davie  County 

Alice  Poole Guilford  County        Margaret  Blythe    Transylvania  County 

Ruth  Roth Vance  County       Marianne  Richards    Rowan  County 

Nancy  Porter   Mecklenburg  County        Eva  McDonald   Wayne  County 

Belle  Bullock Robeson  County       Laura  Sumner   Randolph  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Senior  CIqlss 

Frances  Morris   President 

Annie  Folger   Vice-President       Juanita  Puett    Treasurer 

Grace  Grumpier   Secretary       Flora  Garrett Cheer  Leader 

Junior  Class 

Nell   Bishop    President       Ethel  Craig    Treasurer 

Margaret  Matthews Vice-President        Susie  Brady    Critic 

Sue  Ramsey  Johnston   Secretary        Margaret  George Cheer  Leader 

Sophomore  Class 

McBride  Alexander   President        Alma  Winslow Treasurer 

Rebecca  Gushing Vice-President       Louise  Davis Critic 

Flora  Britt   Secretary       Annie  Laurie  Bonney Cheer  Leader 

Freshman  Class 

Lois  Wilson President        Ruth   Robinson    Treasurer 

Mary  Winn  Abernethy   Vice-President       Lucile  Leroy Critic 

Isabel  Ardrey Secretary        Henrietta  Alston Cheer  Leader 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Louise  Maddrey President       Ruth  Reade    Secretary 

Minnie  Long    Vice-President       Artelee  Puett Treasurer 

Athletic  Associaction 

Annie  Daniels    President  Mary  Dimmock  Murray    .  .    Freshman  Vice-Pres. 

Lois  Campbell Senior  Vice-President  Ruby  Patterson Special  Vice-President 

Annie  Newton   Junior  Vice-President  Nancy  Yarborough Critic 

Kathleen   Strickler    .  .    Sophomore   Vice-President  Lucy  C.   Crisp    Secretary 


